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THE PEACE TREATY READY 


CCORDING to the despatches of 
LX April 22, the treaty which it is pro- 
posed to lay before Germany for accept- 
ance has been completed and is undergoing 
final revision and formal shaping. It is 
understood that German delegates will 
arrive at Versailles on or about April 28. 
The contemptuous attitude of Germany 
in announcing, or allowing it to be an- 
nounced, that its delegates would be only 
three in number and not of particular 
political prominence, and that they would 
merely be authorized to receive and bring 
back to Weimar the text of the treaty, 
was promptly abandoned when the lead- 
ers of the Peace Conference let it be 
known that this course would be unac- 
ceptable and impossible. Thereupon the 
idea of sending “ messengers” or “ cou- 
riers” was quickly discarded by Ger- 
many and it was announced that she 
would send a delegation with full powers 
to negotiate. It will be headed by the 
present Foreign Minister, Count von 
Brockdorff-Rantzan, and will include 


otk.* responsible men. It is said that 


the entire party will number seventy-five 
people. Provision has been made to 
house the party in Versailles in such a 
way that they will practically be isolated 
as well as protected. 

The treaty will be to all intents and 
purposes a secret treaty until it is actually 
presented to these German delegates. 
Indeed, the Associated Press despatches 
say that it was only after strong repre- 
sentations by Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, 
who acts as intermediary between the 
American delegation and the American 
press men, that it was determined that 
the first version of the treaty should come 
to America from Paris and not from 
Berlin. It bids fair to be a formidable 
document. The complete text is said to 
include about one hundred thousand 
words, but it will be preceded by two 
official summaries, the first of two hun- 
dred and fifty words, and the second of 
five thousand words. 

The treaty thus at last to be made 
public will be followed later by a treaty 
dealing with Austria separately. It is 
in this second treaty that the questions 
relating to the claims of Italy as to Fiume 
and the Dalmatian coast will be solved. 
Those questions have been the main sub- 
ject of debate and difference of opinion in 
the Council of Four at Paris during the 
week under consideration. The Italians 
have been standing firmly, not merely on 
their treaty of 1915 with England, France, 
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and Russia, but on the prime necessity to 
Italy of naval protection on the east side 
of the Adriatic. If the press reports are 
correct, President Wilson has opposed 
Italy’s claims on the general ground that 
to accept them would be contrary to the 
principle of self-determination, and has 
proposed a compromise course of making 
Fiume an international port. Probably 
before this is read the tension on this 
question will have reached its culminat- 
ing point and a decision or an absolute 
failure to reach a decision will be made 
known. A somewhat similar situation 
exists in regard to the claim of Japan to 
certain German Pacific islands and to 
territory in the province of Shantung in 
China, from which Japan drove out Ger- 
many, the claim resting ona treaty made 
between Japan on the one hand and 
England, Franee, Italy, and Russia on the 
other, in 1917. 


KOREA’S PLEA FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 

It is not surprising that the some- 
what loose discussion of self-determina- 
tion should lead dissatisfied peoples the 
world over to feel that now is the time 
to unsettle things which have long since 
been settled, the time to call upon the 
nations in Peace Conference assembled 
to bring about what may be ideally desir- 
able but is practically impossible. In 
Ireland, Egypt, India, and now in Korea, 
there have been agitations of this kind. 
Yet no practical statesman believes that 
either the Peace Conference or the League 
of Nations can turn back the hands on 
the clock of time as regards such ques- 
tions as these. Japan is no more likely to 
give up its rule in Korea growing out of 
the settlement of the Portsmouth Con- 
ference than Great Britain is to yield to 
the demands of the Sinn Feiners for 
absolute independence in Ireland. 

But a large number of Koreans, recog- 
nizing that they cannot gain independence 
by armed revolution, instituted some time 
ago a kind of “ passive resistance ”’ agita- 
tion. This involved more or less of open 
demonstration, and the Japanese author- 
ities, fearing that actual revolution would 
follow, have suppressed the demonstra- 
tions severely and, as Koreans and Amer- 
ican missionaries in Korea declare, with 
cruelty. The fact that many of the 
Koreans are both Christians and political 
“passive resisters” has led to charges 
that they are being persecuted as Chris- 
tians. Thus an association in this country, 


called the Korean National Association, 
declares that the Japanese have not only 
oppressed Koreans by militaristic and 
imperialistic government, but that “they 
have also taken from us the sacred right 
of religious freedom. The Christians have 
been the repeated objects of brutal and 
nation-wide persecution and oppression, 
many having suffered imprisonment and 
barbarous and inhuman treatment without 
any just cause.” And in an unsigned pri- 
vate letter published in “The Weekly,” 
the church paper of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York, pitiful 
and horrible details are given of the way 
in which Korean Christians have been 
treated, and the assertion made that this 
“seems to be a marked persecution against 
the Christians under the pretext of a 
political insurrection.” The statement has 
also been made-in despatches from Seoul 
that American missionaries in Pingyang 
have had their houses searched and have 
been taken to the police station. It is 
obviously difficult to distinguish between 
the political and the religious aspects of 
the trouble in Korea, but in its origin it 
is unquestionably primarily political. 


JAPAN AND KOREA 
The declaration issued by the Korean 
Young Men's League for Independence, 
a copy of which has reached us, declares 
for the absolute independence of Korea 
on the ground that its annexation tod apan 
was without the consent of the Koreans, 
and asks the American Congress and the 
international Peace Conference to apply 
the principle of self-determination to 
Korea. The signers assert that Japan 
denies all political rights to the Koreans 
and disregards their well-being and eduea- 
tion. The issuing of this declaration was 
followed by gatherings of unarmed Kore- 
ans in many parts of the country in the 
early part of March. Their sole intention, 
apparently, was to demonstrate their 
desire for independence, and it is said 
that in some cases they even telephoned 
to the police that they were ready to go 
to jail without resistance. Yet several 
accounts from different sources say thaz 
these gatherings were dispersed with 
brutality and that the crowds were even 
fired upon in some eases by soldiers, with 
the ensuing death of many persons, while 
the prisoners taken, according to the 
published accounts, were horribly beaten 
and in many cases officially flogged after 
they had reached the prisons. 
Most of what has been published on this 
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subject in American papers has come 
from Korean sources or from Americans 
in sympathy with the Koreans. A full or 
satisfactory statement has not been made, 
so far as we have noticed, from Japan. 

It would seem at this distance that the 
true policy for Japan in asserting its 
recognized claim to exercise special influ- 
ence on the eastern Pacific coast (corre- 
sponding in a measure to our Monroe 
Doctrine in this hemisphere) would be to 
impress the people over whom she has 
imposed her authority with the belief 
that the Japanese intention and purpose 
is to build up education and encourage 
self-respect and as far as possible to give 
the people a chance to govern themselves. 
On the other hand, the Koreans should 
recognize the unwisdom of any agitation 
for absolute political independence from 
Japan and should welcome any indications 
of a change in Japan’s severe dealings 
with the Korean people in the past. 


AMERICA AND ARMENIA 


The Armenian Republic is urging 
that America accept, under the League 
of Nations, a mandate for Armenia. This 
would involve our undertaking the part, 
not of a governor, not of a protectorate, 
but of a guardian. In a pamphlet before 
us the duties of our guardianship are thus 
specifically defined : 

To aid the Armenians, in an advisory 
capacity, to establish a government on a 
permanent basis. 

To send to Armenia possibly two or 
four regiments, to remain for a. brief 
period, which will exert a steadying effect 
upon the native population. 

To co-operate with the Armenian 
Government in the repatriation into Ar- 
menia of 1,500,000 Armenians. 

To make provision for the caring of 
300,000 or more orphans. 

To help Armenia, through technical 
commissions, in the construction of her 
transportation system, docks, and har- 
bors, and inaugurate modern improve- 
ments and means of sanitation in towns 
and cities. 

The representatives of Armenia state 
that this guardianship would require not 
less than five nor more than ten years, that 
it would not involve any risk of interna- 
tional difficulty, since America would 
undertake the task in response to the 
unanimous call of the Armenian people 
and with the consent of the Powers, and 
we could not be entangled in any mili- 
tary expedition for the protection of 
Armenia “ because there is not a single 
neighboring nation that would consider 
it wise or profitable to challenge an Ar- 
menian fighting foree whose number can 
easily reach a quarter of a million men.” 
Thus, to quote again from the pamphlet 
before us, “the mandate that America 
will be expected to exercise in Armenia 
will be chiefly the extension of the noble 
relief and educational work which the 
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brave men and women from America— 
the missionaries—are now carrying on in 
that historic land.” 

It is not necessary for us to recall here 
the story of the persecutions which the 
Armenian people have suffered nor to 
rehearse their present needs. They make 
a strong appeal to the American people, 
and it is probably true that all the Euro- 
pean Powers would be glad to have Amer- 
ica undertake this task because America 
would beventirely free from any suspicion 
of territorial or political aggrandizement 
in the undertaking. Nor do we see how 
America can insist on a League of Na- 
tions which involves the nations in re- 
sponsibility for the guardianship of un- 
protected and undeveloped peoples, and 
refuse to take her share in the burden. It 
is true that we have assumed no inconsid- 
erable burden in our quasi-guardianship 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines, and by the indirect responsi- 
bilities assumed by us in the Monroe 
Doctrine, which, as a nation, we have 
insisted should be incorporated in the 
League of Nations. Whether America 
can undertake another responsibility, and 
whether, if such responsibility is under- 
taken for the people by the present 
Administration, the people will fulfill the 
obligations undertaken in their behalf, 
are questions which we think must neces- 
sarily be left to the statesmen who are fa- 
miliar with present conditions and future 
prospects. The very essence of the man- 


datory system is that the League of Na- - 


tions shall determine which nation in the 
League shall take the care of a people 
that needs to be cared for. All that in- 
dividuals, voluntary societies, churches, 
or the press in. America can do is to in- 
form the people of the needs of Armenia 
and to create in the people a sentiment 
which will give support to the Govern- 
ment if it sees its way clear to this inter- 
national undertaking. For the different 
nations or for individuals and societies in 
the different nations to bring pressure to 
bear upon the League for a particular 
mandate would be inconsistent with the 
essential spirit of the proposed system 
and might lead to serious international 
difficulties. 


THE TELEPHONE STRIKE 


What is said to be the first strike 
on a large scale ever conducted by women 
delegates for women workers has resulted 
in suecess. An excellent reason for this 
victory is seen in the fact that apparently 
no one disputes the claim of the women 
that they were fairly entitled to an 
increase in their pay because of the 
increased cost of living and because their 
pay was not relatively as high as that of 
other employees of the company. Inci- 
dentally, the striking women operators 
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obtained some increase for several thou- 
sand of the men employees who struck in 
sympathy with the women. 

At one time the situation as regards a 
general telephone strike was so serious in 
Boston and the incapacity of the Post 
Office Department at Washington in 
managing the matter was so evident that 
Governor Coolidge, of Massachusetts, is 
reported to have sent Postmaster-General 
Burleson a telegram which proposed that 
the State should relieve the Government 
of the responsibility for telephone service 
in or near Boston “for the duration of 
the disability of the United States Gov- 
ernment to furnish telephone service to 
the New England States.” 

Altogether, the Postmaster-General, 
whose reputation for wisdom and effi- 
ciency had already been severely ques- 
tioned because of his attitude on the 
zone postal matter and his manage- 
ment of the cable companies taken over 
by the Government, has been still fur- 
ther injured in public esteem by this 
telephone strike. The New York “ Trib- 
une” declares that “ the underpayment 
of help disclosed ‘by the New England 
telephone strike would be a reproach to 
private management. It is a greater re- 
proach to Government operation.” _ 

And the New York “Sun ” deelares 
editorially that the President ofthe 
Democratic Club of Massachusetts, to- 
gether with eleven Democratic members 
of the State Legislature, sent a cable 
despatch to President Wilson reading : 
* Burleson wrecking the party. Remove 
him and settle this strike.” 

When the Postmaster-General finally 
agreed to leave the matter to the mana- 
gers of the company and the operators, a 
settlement was quickly reached. 

The public at large has been sympathetic 
to this strike, not merely because most peo- 
ple thought that an advance in wages was 
reasonable (under the settlement the op- 
eratives begin to work at $10 a week and 
are raised gradually to $19°a week), but 
because they felt that the methods of the 
Government in handling the matter were 
open to serious criticism. 


THE DANGER OF MEXICO 


An incident that illustrates the con- 
stant danger impending over Americans 
in Mexico is the confirmed report of the 
murder of a New York mining engineer, 
Mr. E. L. Du Foureg. Together with other 
engineers and employees, Mr. Du Foureq 
was attacked by a band of Mexican out- 
laws near the mines in which they were 
interested at Tezuitlan, in the State of 
Puebla. Similar outrages of this kind are 
occurring from time to time in both the 
southeast and the northwest parts of 
Mexico. The claim that the Carranza 
Government is making things safe for 
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life and property is far from being aceu- 
rate. 

The recent killing of Zapata, and the 
still more recent reports that General 
Blanquet had been killed and his head 
sent to Mexico City for identification, after 
the revolting custom in Mexico, while no 
doubt gratifying to the Carranza Govern- 
ment, are by no means certain indications 
that revolt and banditry have ceased. 

Meanwhile, an election for the Presi- 
deney of Mexico is only a little more 
than a year off, and the rivalry of the 
six or more candidates now talked of 
is not unlikely to add to the general 
turbulence of Mexico. Under the new 
Constitution President Carranza is not 
eligible for re-election, but it is quite 
likely that he will for all practical pur- 
poses nominate a candidate who will rep- 
resent him, probably a member of his 
Cabinet. At least three well-known gen- 
erals—Obregon, Gonzales, and Alvarado 
—are already spoken of as in the field, 
and other generals will probably appear 
on the scene, while almost an equal num- 
ber of civilian candidates are discussed. 
Whether there will be any open clash 
between the candidates or whether any 
candidate will dare to take the field who is 
positively opposed to the Carranza régime 
is uncertain. But that the summer of 
1920 will bring out a new group of internal 
quarrels, and quite likely a serious revo- 
lution, is the prediction of many Ameri- 
cans. who understand Mexican affairs. 


SUPER-POISON GAS 


From the minute when the Germans 
began lawlessly to use poison gas it was 
certain that retaliation in kind was in- 
evitable. American chemists at once set 
to work to-make that retaliation so power- 
ful that Germany should bitterly regret 
her violation of what had been supposed 
to be the recognized laws of warfare. 
American scientific intelligence proved 
itself superior to the boasted German 
efficiency in this field. It has been known 
ever since the armistice was signed that 
remarkable results had been obtained in 
the manufacture of poison gas in this 
country. But the details have not been 
made public until quite recently. 

An exceedingly interesting account of 
the manufacture of “ methyl” has just 
been published in the New York “ Times.” 
It appears that Major-General Sibert, 
who had command of our chemical war- 
fare service, planned to have three thou- 
sand tons of this terribly destructive gas in 
readiness, in liquid form, for use this spring. 
The assertion is made that ten tons would 
be more than enough to depopulate Man- 
hattan Island. What three thousand tons 
would do might readily be imagined. 

“Methyl” is described as an .oily, 
amber liquid having the fragrance of 
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geranium blossoms and deadly by con- 
tact or by inhalation. It is even said that 
“a drop on the hand would cause intoler- 
ble agony and death after a few hours.” 
Yet not one worker died from the effects 
of “ methyl” while employed in its manu- 
facture. So secret was the process that 
eight hundred men who were engaged in 
the work were, voluntary prisoners in fac- 
tories surrounded by stockades for three 
months previous to the armistice, and 
while actual manufacture was going on. 

With the armistice came the puzzling 
question as to what should be done with 
the large quantity already complete. The 
factory was situated near Cleveland, Ohio. 
It seems impossible to denaturalize the 
deadliness of “methyl” by chemical ac- 
tion, yet “almost enough was on hand to 
destroy the entire people of the United 
States.” It was proposed to dump the 
poisonous stuff into Lake Erie, but Cleve- 
land objected seriously to such a step— 
and no wonder. Finally, it was brought 
in large iron containers—* methyl” does 
not react on iron—in slow trains and with 
exceeding precaution, to a point .near 
Baltimore, and then taken out fifty miles 
to sea, where the containers were gently 
lowered into water three miles deep. 

As this frightful chemical compound is 
said to be seventy-two times deadlier than 
the German mustard gas, it would seem 
that a maximum of horror had been at- 
tained. If we imagine a war Of the future 
in which through the ruthlessness and law- 
lessness of one combatant destructive 
methods involving the use of such chemical 
compounds should be adopted by both, it 
is easy also to imagine a war which would 
be as mutually destructive as those which 
have been fancifully described by writers 
of fictitious tales of future wars. On the 
other hand, it is not unreasonable to hope 
that the impending terror of such a war 
would make it inconceivable in actuality. 


A SOCIAL SURVEY OF PRAGUE 


An interesting illustration of the 
way in which the newly formed European 
nations are turning to the United States 
for help and counsel has just come to our 
attention. 

The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, through its National War Work 
Council, sent, on April 19, on the steam- 
ship Lapland, at the invitation of Dr. 
Alice Masaryk, daughter of the Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Republic, a 
group of trained social workers to make 
a survey of Prague. They will investigate 
the housing, health, and general condi- 
tions touching the life and work of women 
and children, with instructions to report 
to the Czechoslovak Government and to 
the World’s Committee of the Y. W. C. A. 
in London. 

Miss Ruth 


Crawford, who is the 
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daughter of a well-known St. Louis mer- 
chant and who has been for some time 
Associate Executive of the Department 
of Foreign- Born W omen, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, heads the depu- 
tation, and is accompanied by Miss 
Emily Klein as secretary and Miss Mary 
Hurlbutt as co-worker for the investiga- 
tion. Miss Crawford and Miss Hurlbutt 
are both graduates of Vassar. It is an- 
ticipated that the work will take some 
time, but it is hoped that it will be 
possible to make a report early next fall. 

The use of the word survey in the sense 
of investigating and reporting on social 
and industrial conditions is, so far as we 
know, purely American. Indeed, the em- 
ployment of the word with this economic 
and industrial application is so modern 
that it is not defined in either the Century 
or the Standard Dictionary, although it 
has come to have a very distinct meaning 
in American sociology. 

Prague, one of the most interesting 
cities of eastern Europe, was the capital 
of the crown province of Bohemia under 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. It is now 
the capital ef the new Republic of Czecho- 
slovakia. It has a population of some- 
thing over two hundred thousand and is 
the seat of two universities, one of which 
dates from the fourteenth century. The 
President of the new Republic, Mr. Ma- 
saryk, was formerly a professor in the 
University of Prague. 


A VICTORY OVER THE 
BOLSHEVIKI 
If the armies of Trotsky and Lenine 

meet many such military disasters as that 
which lately befell them in the neighbor- 
hood of Kiev, the pressure may force 
them to abandon the advantage gained by 
the occupation of Odessa. They are, to 
be sure, fighting on the inner side of an 
immense semicircle, but their line is thin, 
and successive blows from the armies of 
Kolchak, Denikine, and Petlura at widely 
removed points may cause disintegration 
or retirement. The prospects of the Rus- 
sian armies which represent opposition to 
centralized terrorism and anarchic one- 
class rule are by no means a negligible 
factor in the large Russian situation. 

General Petlura has been fighting at 
the head of Ukrainian forces opposed 
to Bolshevism in the region of south- 
western Russia, between the rivers Dnie- 
per and Dniester, while Denikine’s forces 
are farther south and not far from the 
Black Sea. What took place, according 
to despatches of April 20 from London, 
was that Petlura at the head of fifty thou- 
sand men defeated at least an equal num- 
ber of Bolshevist troops so decisively that 
half the enemy’s force surrendered ; 20,000 
rifles, 35 guns, and 200 machine guns were 
handed over to the Ukrainians. The fall 
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A French Cartoon presented to The Outlook's representative by an official of the French Foreign Office 











BEGINNING BUSINESS AGAIN—MONSIEUR BAEDEKER PREPARING A NEW EDITION OF HIS 
GUIDE TO FRANCE 































From 5 Notenkraker, Amsterdam. Holland 





From an aquarelle by Gilbert Gautier. Reproduced by permission of the owner of the copyright, Palette de Lutetia, 
51 Boulevard Raspail, Paris 
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** How is it with the bread and butter question ?”’ 
** Quite simple. There’s no bread and no butter.’ 


“THE TIGER” (CLEMENCEAU) STARVING EUROPE 
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Kirby in the New York World 
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TEETOTAL AMERICA 
Magistrate : ‘‘ This is your fourth appearance for drunkenness 
in one month. Four years’ banishment to America !’ 





Cavenagh in the dabesiyier Show (London) 
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of Kiev into Petlura’s hands is a probable 
result. 

Simultaneously came reports of severe 
setbacks to the Bolshevist forces on the 
Archangel front, and reports from Omsk 
of demoralization of Bolshevist divisions 
on the Siberian line, with advances by 
Kolchak toward the Volga. 


THE TARIFF SITUATION 
IN CANADA 

At the last general Canadian election 
the Liberals and Conservatives east of 
Lake Superior elected to the Dominion 
Parliament were practically equal in num- 
ber, but the west went almost solidly for 
the Union Government. The majority of 
the members elected from the west were 
Liberals and low-tariff men, but sup- 
ported the Union Government on the 
conscription issue. Their constituents 
have since then been becoming more 
and more restive regarding the tariff, 
which they insisted should be largely 
reduced. 

When Canada entered into the war 
a war tariff of 744 per cent was placed 
on everything coming into Canada. 
This was in addition to the other duties, 
many of which were fairly high. The 
westerners are now demanding that the 
war tariff be removed and that sub- 
stantial reductions be made in the regu- 
lar tariff. In the east the manufacturers, 
nearly all of whom have been Conserva- 
tives, have been insisting that there shall 
be no reduction in the regular tariff, and 
many of them have insisted that the 
war tariff should be continued. Both 
these elements, the westerners and the 
easterners, which have supported the 
Union Government, are bringing pressure 
to bear upon it. ‘The western farmers are 
strongly organized and are deluging their 
representatives with telegrams insisting 
that there shall be drastic reductions. In 
Ontario a new element is arising in the 
form of the United Farmers of Ontario, 
which is in close affiliation with the 
farmers of the west. The farmers have 
been showing a great deal of political 
strength here, so that the westerners have 
strong eastern support. The regular Lib- 
eral party at Ottawa is believed to be in 
favor of substantial reductions. 

A Government caucus was lately held 
at Ottawa, and the tariff views of the dif- 
ferent elements were doubtless expressed 
there. The Minister of Finance is soon to 
make his budget speech, in which he will 
announce the tariff policy of the Govern- 


ment. The general opinion is that he will | 


propose a compromise, which will proba- 
bly be accepted by the supporters of the 
Government. If it is accepted, a well- 
informed Canadian correspondent writes 
us, the Government will doubtless con- 
tinue in office. 


THE OUTLOOK 
« CONQUERING” RUSSIA 


MAN of straw hasreceived a mighty 
£X blow. It is doubtful whether the 
victim will recover. The champion who 
knocked him down was Lloyd George. 

In his speech before Parliament on 
April 16 the British Prime Minister at 
some length produced powerful argu- 
ments against sending a great military 
force of Allied soldiers to conquer Russia. 
He argued that we must not interfere 
with the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries, that those who disapproved of Czar- 
ism had no right to send forces into Russia 
to abolish Czarism. “ And,” he added, 
“we certainly disagree fundamentally 
with all the principles upon which is 
founded the present Russian experiment,” 
that is, Bolshevism; but, he concluded, 
“that does not justify us in committing 
this country "—that is, Great Britain— 
“toa gigantic military enterprise in order 
to improve conditions in Russia.” With 
“solemnity and with a great sense of 
responsibility ” he asserted that Russia 
was a country “ very easy to invade but 
very difficult to conquer.” He asserted 
that his hearers would be surprised at the 
military advice concerning the number of 
men that would be required to conquer 
Russia. And he, moreover, asked what 
would be done with Russia after she was 
conquered. He intimated that it would 
bankrupt Great Britain to maintain an 
army of occupation in a conquered Russia. 
He therefore concluded that “if we assume 
military intervention in Russia it would 
be the greatest act of stupidity that any 
government could possibly do.” 

Mr. Lloyd George seems to have been 
engaged in demolishing an antagonist. 
We should like to know, however, who 
that antagonist was. Nobody, so far as 
we know or have been able to ascertain, 
certainly nobody who can be regarded as 
an authority on Russian affairs, proposes 
any such thing as a “gigantic military 
enterprise.” We have not heard so much 
as an intimation from any source that 
the Allies should go in and “conquer 
Russia.” 

Our representatives at Paris are as 
emphatic in their expression on the sub- 
ject as Mr. Lloyd George himself. The 
question has been put,“ What do you 
think the American people would say if 
we announced that we were not going to 
send our boys home, but that we were 
going to send them into Russia?” And 
of course there is only one answer. 

Men at the head of government affairs 
know perfectly well that the Russians 
themselves are not asking for any huge 
military enterprise or for any effort on 
the part of the Allies to conquer Russia. 
Elsewhere in this issue there is printed 
an article comprising interviews with four 
Russians. Not one of these Russians asks 
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the Allies to interfere in Russia with a 
huge military enterprise. And those four 
Russians represent as widely as any four 
Russians very well could the different 
elements in Russia that are for Russian 
restoration, Russian freedom, Russian 
unity, and therefore against the destruc- 
tive tyrannous régime of Bolshevism. 
What those men said to The Outlook’s 
correspondent six weeks ago they have 
been saying in tones that reached the 
ear of every delegate in the Peace Con- 
ference. 

It is true there was a time when Russia 
asked and had a right to ask for military 
aid from the Allies. That was when the 
war was in full clash and when Russia 
was an active participant. If Russia’s 
plea then had been heeded, there would 
not have been any need of a “ gigantic 
military enterprise.” But there would 
have been great effectiveness in a mod- 
erate but adequate military enterprise, 
and our present situation would not have 
come to pass. 

To-day, however, the time for military 
intervention on the part of the Allies has 
passed. The latest suggestion for armed 
intervention that has come to us from 
any important source was that which was 
made, not by a Russian, not by a citi- 
zen or subject of any Allied country, but 
by an official of a neutral country, Mr. 
Seavenius, Minister to Russia from Den- 
mark. He said that armed intervention 
was desirable; but that was over three 
months ago. Even then there were few if 
any other authorities, Russian, Allied, or 
neutral, who agreed with him. It may be 
that the time will come when military in- 
tervention in Russia on a large scale will 
be necessary. Soldiers returning from 
France, and particularly those who have 
been in the occupied territories of Ger- 
many, are saying that “the fuss over 
there is not over yet.” But at present, 
whatever may have been true in ‘the past, 
whatever may become true in. the future, 
there is no demand on the part of Russia, 
on the part of any authority in any Allied 
country, certainly no demand in the 
United States or in England, for a 
“oigantie military enterprise” in order 
to “conquer Russia.” 

There has, however, been severe and 
just criticism, not because the Allied 
Governments, including the Government 
of the United States, have refused to 
follow the policy of armed intervention 
in Russia, but because they have refused 
to follow any policy whatever. Their 
only policy has been no policy ; their only 
programme no programme. They have 
drifted, and consequently are now in the 
rapids. They have been very eagerly and 
at times acidly diseussing what they would 
promise to do if they adopted a covenant 
to do something; but in the meantime, 
confronted with the most serious forces 
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destructive of peace, they have refused to 
do anything. 

Our Government has known very well 
how destructive of peace Bolshevism is. 
It is not necessary to quote in full the 
statement made by Mr. Lansing last 
September in which the Administration 
characterized Bolshevism with unequivo- 
cal severity. It is sufficient, we believe, 
simply to recall it to the minds of our 
readers. There have been proposals, offi- 
cial and otherwise, to investigate Russia 
and get further facts about Bolshe- 
vism, but that statement is enough to 
show that the facts were well enough 
known last fall to preclude the need of 
any further inquiry. It is not necessary 
here to retell the tales of horror that 
have come from Bolshevist Russia. Evi- 
dence spread all over the world proves 
that Bolshevism is in its philosophy fun- 
damentally identical with the most ex- 
treme Kaiserism and in its application is 
many times more horrible and more con- 
tinuous in its horrors. The Bolshevists 
are simply carrying on in Russia the war 
which the Germans have for sufficient 
reasons discontinued on their own part. 
If the Bolshevists succeed, Germans of 
the Ludendorff-Hindenburg-Tirpitz breed 
will be ready to take it up again. The 
Bolshevists are engaging and attempting 
to exhaust the energy of the friends of 
liberty, and particularly the friends of 
Russian liberty, while Prussianism gets 
a breathing spell. If Bolshevism succeeds 
in wearing down the resistance of the 
defenders of liberty sufficiently, Prussian- 
ism will find a new opportunity. 

And yet the only proposal that had 
been made between the time of the sign- 
ing of the armistice and the beginning of 
April was that inviting Bolshevists as well 
as all those who were resisting Bolshe- 
vism to meet together at Prinkipo—a 
proposal which treated the defenders of 
liberty and the Bolshevists on exactly the 
same level. 

Angry criticism, not to say denuncia- 
tion, of any such insult to the friends of 
liberty, who are our friends, is justified 
and it has been expressed. It is a poor 
expedient to attempt to answer that 
criticism by showing the impossibility or 
the absurdity or the difficulties of armed 
intervention as if that were the only posi- 
tive policy. 

What America and the nations with 
whom she has associated herself ought to 
have done long ago was to give open, 
cordial, vigorous moral support to 
those who desire the establishment and 
maintenance of democratic institutions 
in Russia and the destruction of the 
agents of imperialism, whether Prussian 
imperialism or (to use the phrase of the 
“Temps” of Paris) proletarian imperial- 
Ism, 

We ought long ago to have sent sup- 
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plies to the supporters of Russian free- 
dom—coats and shoes and food and arms 
and ammunition. We ought to have done 
more. We ought to have recognized them 
as friends at Paris. Even if the formali- 
ties of the occasion did not permit the 
Peace Conference to admit Russian dele- 
gates into the Conference as sitting mem- 
bers, it ought to have called them into 
consultation, treated them as honored 
advisers and friends. Still more than that. 
The Governments of the associated na- 
tions ought to have said to the governments 
standing for Russian freedom : “ You may 
solicit among our populations and among 
the members of our armies volunteers for 
service in Russia. You may recruit your 
own forces from our forces and from our 
peoples.” 

At last the news comes unofficially 
from Paris that the Allied nations are 
about to make a beginning of recognizing 
their friends in Russia. Apparently there 
is a chance now that the Omsk Govern- 
ment, which has its site in Siberia and 
controls that vast territory, and co-oper- 
ating Governments such as those of 
Archangel and of the Caucasus, are to 
be in some manner “ recognized.” We 
hope that this unofficial news will soon 
be officially confirmed. And we hope that 
the American Government will use all its 
influence to throw such resources as may 
be voluntarily offered—resources both of 
men and material—to the aid of those who 
are fighting to establish in Russia a 
régime of ordered freedom. 


A MILLIONATIRE’S 
OPINION OF EDUCATION 


The education I got in two terms in a 
business college at Watertown, New 
York, did me more good than any classi- 
cal education I might have got. 

rTHE foregoing sentiment, ascribed to 

the late F. W. Woolworth, was 
widely printed in the newspapers at the 
time of his death in the early part of this 
month. Mr. Woolworth was the founder 
and executive head of the great chain of 
Five and Ten Cent Stores in this country, 
whose phenomenal success made his name 
almost a household word in America. Last 
year these small stores did a business of 
over a hundred million dollars, and Mr. 
Woolworth, who died at the age of sixty- 
six, is reported to have left a personal 
fortune of at least sixty-five million dol- 
lars. He was a great organizer and had 
an inborn talent that almost amounted to 
genius for merchandising. 

But the fact that he was a great mer- 
chant and that from very humble begin- 
nings he made himself a multi-millionaire 
gives no authority whatever to his opinion 
on education. Some of the newspapers 
have said that he held the opinion that 
colleges and universities are rather use- 
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less luxuries and that the education which 
they provide is of little practical value. 
This is certainly a fair deduction from 
the sentiment which is quoted at the head 
of this article. 

We do not at all assert that the Amer- 
ican college and university system is per- 
fect or that it does not need revitalizing 
and readjustment to actual life. But to 
condemn it out of hand is both foolish 
and harmful. When aman of Mr. Wool- 
worth’s romantic, interesting, and in many 
respects highly creditable success con- 
demns higher education, his opinion 
makes an impression upon boys and 
young men totally out of proportion to its 
real value. 

As a matter of fact, we doubt if Mr. 
Woolworth ever stopped to think of the 
invaluable support directly contributed to 
his success by the higher education of our 
collegesand universities. Take the factor of 
industrial chemistry alone. Applied chem- 
istry is the very foundation stone of mod- 
ern agriculture and manufacturing, and 
chemistry is the product of the most seri- 
ous, painstaking, and self-sacrificing study 
and research in the libraries and labora- 
tories of our colleges and universities. 
Chemistry is not merely a matter of acids 
and test tubes. It could not have reached 
its present stage without the aid of litera- 
ture, and even of classical literature. If 
it were not for industrial chemistry, the 
billions of hairpins the sale of which 
contributed to Mr. Woolworth’s fortune 
could never have been manufactured, nor 
could the wheel of a locomotive or freight 
ear have turned, without which he could 
not have shipped his goods from his 
central purchasing office to the various 
units that made up his chain of stores. 
If it had not been for the classical 
and scientific work of our colleges and 
universities, Mr. W oolworth’s “ two terms 
in a business college” would have been 
of little help to him. We do not say 
that he himself ought to have had a clas- 
sical or scientific education, but we do 
think that the great men of affairs of 
this country ought to realize more than 
they sometimes appear to realize that 
arduous, faithful, self-sacrificing, intel- 
lectual training of the highest type is as 
essential to American business supremacy 
as the proverbial devotion of the budding 
office boy to the daily mercantile trans- 
actions in the village store in which he is 
employed. 

Indeed, the great monument which 
Mr. Woolworth left behind him clearly 
demonstrates his dependence on _ the 
“higher education” and shows that in 
practice he respected it, whatever may 
have been his theoretical views expressed 
for newspaper publicity. That monument 
is the Woolworth Building, one of the 
most beautiful and famous productions 
of art and science in the modern world. 
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Not only New York City but the entire 
United States owes a debt of gratitude 
io Mr. Woolworth for that splendid 
architectural creation. He conceived the 
idea of building the tallest building in the 
world as a symbol of what can be done 
with nickels and dimes. Did he go for 
aid in this work to men who had spent 
only “ two terms in a business college ” ? 
Not at all. He had the wisdom to select 
an architect and engineers who had spent 
many years of their life in acquiring clas- 
sical and scientific education. The Wool- 
worth Building is an embodiment, not 
only of engineering, chemistry, and met- 
allurgical science, but of classical art and 
literature. 

Let us be fair to our colleges and uni- 
versities. It is they who produced the 
Woolworth Building. 


EASTER ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND 


Ge of the most dramatic incidents 
in George Eliot’s novels is the prison 
scene in “ Adam Bede” between Dinah 
Morris and Hetty. Hetty is to be exe- 
cuted on the morrow for the murder of 
her illegitimate babe, and Dinah has come 
‘to bring her to repentance and to- God. 


“ You won’t leave me, Dinah? You'll 
keep close to me?” 

“No, Hetty, I won’t leave you. I'll 
stay with you to the last. But, Hetty, 
there is some one else in this cell, be- 
sides me, some one close to you.” 

Hetty says in a frightened whisper, 
“ Who?” 

“Some one who has been with you 
through all your hours of sin and trouble, 
who has known every thought you have 
had, has seen where you went, when you 
lay down and rose up again, and all the 
deeds you have tried to hide in darkness. 
And on Monday, when I can’t follow 
you, when my arms can’t reach you, 
when death has parted us, He who is 
with us now and knows all will be with 
youthen. It makes no difference whether 
we live or die, we are in the presence of 
God.” 


On Easter Sunday it is probable that 
a majority of the preachers laid stress 
upon the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
many of them gave the reasons for their 


faith in that resurrection. This was fit- 
ting; but this ought not to be the prin- 
cipal Easter message of the Church to 
the world. That message should be that 
of Dinah Morris to Hetty: “It makes no 
<lifference whether we live or die, we are 
in the presence of God.” 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ I hold 
to be as well attested as any fact of 
ancient history. But our faith in Chris- 
tianity does not depend upon our faith in 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

There is no doubt that our fathers met 
in 1776 and signed a Declaration of 
Independence in which they declared their 
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faith in man’s inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. If 
they had not done so, the free Republic 
of which we are citizens probably would 
not have been called into existence. But 
our belief that we live in a free Republic 
does not depend upon our belief that the 
Declaration of Independence was framed 
and signed in 1776. If any one doubts 
whether the United States is a Republic of 
freemen, we bid him look around and see 
in our laws, our constitutions, our National 
habits, the evidence that the institutions 
of our Nation are framed, and in the 
main administered, for the purpose of 
safeguarding the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness of all its citizens. 
And our faith in our Republic is not 
destroyed because that right is sometimes 
flagrantly disregarded. 

It is almost certain that the victory of 
the Allies over Germany would have been 
delayed if General Foch had not been 
made Commander-in-Chief of their united 
forces; it is even doubtful whether the 
victory would have been won at all. But 
if any one questions whether the victory 
has been won, we do not call for the pro- 
duction of official documents to prove 
General Foch’s appointment by adequate 
authority. We ask. the skeptic to look 
about him and see the Allied forces on 
both banks of the Rhine, the German 
forces disbanded, and the Kaiser in exile. 
Murder and mob violence in Berlin and 
Munich do not shake our faith that Ger- 
many is defeated, though they may give 
reason for caution lest the victory won in 
1918 be lost by our carelessness, our neg- 
ligence, and our apathy in the coming 
years. 

So there is practically universal agree- 
ment among trustworthy historians that 
Christianity would probably have been 
nothing more than a minor and insignifi- 
cant Jewish sect, if it had survived at all, 
had not the disciples of Jesus been con- 
vineed by evidence which was satisfactory 
to them that their Master, who suffered 
under Pontius Pilate and was: crucified, 
dead, and buried, had risen again from 
the grave. But our faith in him and in his 
continuing life does not depend upon our 
faith in that resurrection. Then faith in 
Christ depended on faith in his resurree- 
tion. Now faith in his resurrection de- 
pends on faith in Christ. We believe in 
Jesus Christ as a living force in the com- 
munity because we see the effeets of his 
presence in the events that are occurring 
about us and in the spiritual experiences 
within us. 

John the Baptizer in prison, perplexed 
because the kingdom of God did not 
immediately appear, sent two of his dis- 
ciples to ask Jesus, “ Art thou he that 
cometh, or look we for another? And 
Jesus answered and said unto them, Go 
and tell John the things which ye hear and 


see ; the blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and 
the deaf hear, and the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have good tidings preached 
to them.” Subsequently Jesus told his 
disciples that greater works than any he 
had done should his disciples do. Greater 
works they are doing. He fed four thou- 
sand by the Sea of Galilee. To-day 
through the Red Cross: his disciples are 
feeding a nation threatened with starva- 
tion. What modern is accom- 
plishing, in enabling the lame to walk 
and equipping the blind with power 
which enables them to compete with the 
seeing in commercial industry, surpasses 
in extent the marvels of beneficence re- 
ported in the Gospels. A single hospital 
will cure in a year more than Jesus cured 
in three years; and Dwight L. Moody 
or Billy Sunday will in a year carry good 
tidings to many more hearers than did 
Jesus Christ in a lifetime. 

To the evidence to which Jesus Christ 
pointed the disciples of John the Baptizer 
we turn for evidence of Christianity in our 
hours of doubt. The fact that the spirit of 
Christ is animating the lives of thousands 
of his disciples to carry on his work of 
beneficence in the world is far more 
important than the fact that his spirit 
returned to animate his body for a few 
days after his death and burial. 

But his Church has not always so 
taught us. It bids us every Sabbath re- 
peat, He “ was crucified, dead, and buried ; 
he descended into hell; the third day he 
rose again from the dead; he ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty; from 
thence he shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead.” It bids us imagine both 
an absentee God and an absentee Christ, 
in spite of his promise to his disciples, 
“Lo, | am with you always;” and in 
spite of the counsel of the ancient prophet 
interpreted by the Apostle Paul : * Who 
shall ascend into heaven? (that is, to 
bring Christ down:) or, Who shall de- 
scend into the abyss? (that is, to bring 
Christ up from the dead.) . . . The word 
is nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart.” 

To believe in the empty tomb is not to 
believe in the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead. To believe in the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ from the dead is 
to believe that the spirit which animated 
him is a living spirit dwelling in the 
world to-day, transforming Simon from a 
character as unstable as a wave of the 
sea into Peter, a character as firm as a 
rock ; and John from an ambitious oftice- 
seeker into an apostle of love ; inspiring 
his disciples with a courage to dare. 
an energy to do, a patience to endure, 
a love to serve. It is to believe in an 
Emmanuel—God with us. 

Lyman Apport. 
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“FT FOUND the bookeases at the main 

hut absolutely empty except for the 
cupboard of reference books. There was a 
large sign over the shelves saying boldly, 
‘ Take one,’ and the only book there was 
an old-fashioned parlor album of views of 
Germany.” 

That is a picture from the American 
Army Area in France a few weeks ago. 
Here in America it is hard to understand 
what those empty bookeases mean. Per- 
haps an extract from a soldier's letter 
will help to explain it : 


Could you send some reading to a 
couple of Yanks in Germany, where it’s 
impossible to get any reading at all? If 
you can’t, we are all going “ bugs.” 


There are hundreds of thousands of 
such American young men still “ over 
there.” Now that the war is over are 
they forgotten? Not exactly forgotten ; 
but it is possible that they are not re- 
membered as they should be. They are 
remembered sufficiently to be wanted 
home ; but they are not remembered suffi- 
ciently to be provided with what is neces- 
sary for their happiness while they remain 
away. 

There is evidence of that in the fact 
that, since the armistice, contributions for 
the American Library Association’s over- 
seas work have fallen off. That means 
that just now, when those young men 
* over there ” need books more than ever 
before, the people at home are failing to 
supply them. 

The ordinary American has no idea 
that these months since the armistice have 
in some respects been harder on the men 
of the A. E. F. than the months of war ; 
that though they have been more sparing 
of their lives, they have been more ex- 
hausting in their strain on the mind and 
nerves. During hostilities these men were 
busy enough. Now they must be occupied. 
They ought to have entertainment, recrea- 
tion, relaxation; but that is not enough 
for grown men. They want something 
more. 

What more? 

What any self-respecting American 
wants. These men, remember, are not 
professional soldiers. They put on O. D., 
and slung their packs on their backs and 
took up rifles or manned guns, because 
they were needed for a job. Now they 
feel that the one job they had to do to- 
gether is done, and they are thinking 
about their homes and the particular jobs 
that they are going to do separately over 
here. And the more they merely think 
and think and think, the more miserable 
they become. That is where the book 
comes in. 

Late in February there was put into 
the “ Stars and Stripes,” the newspaper 
that goes to‘all the A. E. F.,a notice that 
the A. L. A. (as the American Library 
Association is called) was ready to supply 
books by mail from Paris. Three days 
afterwards the mail brought eight hun- 
dred letters. That was on Monday. On 
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Tuesday, fifteen hundred letters; on 
Wednesday, twenty-five hundred; and 
the fourth mail brought in three thousand 
letters, asking for books. Most of them 
were from single individuals, though 
many were from leaders of classes, from 
chaplains, and the like. The requests are 
almost entirely for what are known as 
classed books—not more than five-tenths 
of one per cent of the requests being 
calls for fiction. 

Here are some of the requests that 
came in a single day’s mail. Our corre- 
spondent in Paris had a chance to look 
over the letters in a day’s mail, and 
vouches for the representative character 
of the letters here quoted : 


Tam planning upon entering into the 
retail coal business in a large city upon 
securing my discharge from the army. I 
have had no experience in this line of 
work. Have you any books dealin 
directly or indirectly with this subject ? 
If so, I should appreciate it greatly if 
you would send one or two to me. 


I am very desirous of acquiring a 
working knowledge of practical short- 
hand—not the highly technical short- 
hand of the stenographer, but preferably 
a “short course ” of shorthand, which I 
could use to great advantage in taking 
notes for my personal use and in writing 
“ad” copy, 


Permit me to: thank you for the inter- 
est you have taken in my requests for 
books and magazines. Your letter of the 
16th just received. Yes, if you can spare 
the text-book on Pathogenic Micro- 
organisms, I desire it very much. Please 
cancel request for the “ ” and 
“«—__” [two excellent popular maga- 
zines]. In their place I would very 
much desire a copy of the “ Journal of 
the American Medical Association.” 





Will you please loan me the following 
books: 

“* Elementary Geology ”’—William B. 
Scott. ; 

“ Mineralogy "Alexander H. Phil- 
lips. 

Also I should like an elementary text- 
book of the Slavic language. There are 
so many Russians about here that it is a 
good chance to pick up some of it. 

I wish to refresh my memory on my 
technical education with the other two 
books. 


1 would like very much to get some 
work on vacuum tubes as used in radio 
communication, though such work is 
scarce. The only book I know of is by 
Bucher and published by the Wireless 
Press of New York. I don’t care how 
mathematical it is. If you can’t send 
something like this to me, I would like 
to have: 

“ Radio Communication,” by Mills, or 
“ Principles of Wireless Wave Telegra- 
phy,” by J. A. Fleming. 


Please forward to the address below 
two of the following books, if obtain- 
able : 

“ God’s Country and the Women ”— 
Curwood. 


“ Riders of the Purple Sage ”—Zane 
Grey. 

“ The Valley of the Moon ”—London. 

“ The Spoilers ”—Rex Beach. 

“The Danger Trail ””—Curwood. 

“ The Hollow Needle ”—Le Blane. 


I would greatly appreciate your lend- 
ing me for one month any two books 
you have available on Advertising and 
Salesmanship. 


Request information as to where I can 
secure books on anatomy and physiology. 
Having completed two years’ school and 
expecting to return in another year or 
so, I would be glad to review my study 
of those subjects. 


I am forwarding in same mail copies 
of “Napoleon” by Fisher and “Joan 
of Are” by De Suicy. Will you kindly 
send me the following books by mail: 

“Joan of Are,” by Mark Twain, or 
any other standard work on Joan of Arc. 

“ French Revolution,” by Carlyle. 

“ Psychology,” Vol. I, by William 
James. 

“The ‘Tale of Two Cities,” by Dickens. 

“The Downfall,” by Emile Zola. 


Will you send me, at the address given 
below, any two books you may have 
which deal with the use of concrete in 
foundations, and particularly with the 
employment of concrete in all-concrete 
buildings, such as elevators for grain. 


If nothing is available on concrete in 
buildings, any books on general archi- 
tectural engineering will be very wel- 
come. I have nothing here as a guide in 
asking for specific books, hence the gen- 
erality of my request. I wish to take up 
the study of architectural engineering 
when I return to the U. S., and any 
books on that subject which will help 
me later are what t want. 


Your excellent plan by which books 
may be drawn direct from the A. L. A. 
helps me to solve my problem of study. 
I am planning to request an examina- 
tion in one or more subjects upon my 
return to college, and, so tar as I’ve been 
able, have done my studying in history. 
Would you kindly send me a good onl 
ing text-book for history on the Refor- 
mation, and one on the Renaissance ? 
Any information you can give me as to 
bibliographies of histories in your library 
would be greatly cogueitied: 


The books which the A. L. A. sends 
out may be kept for a month and 
renewed for another month without cost 
tothe borrower. The demand has drained 
the resources of the Association’s library 
and warehouse. At 10 rue de l’Elysée, 
in what was once the palace of a 
Papal nuncio, the A. L. A.’s force of 
librarians, aided by clerks, are kept busy 
choosing the best books available on the 
subjects called for. More books are 
needed than the Association has available. 
It would be a real calamity if the Ameri- 
can people should forget that in these 
days of relief from military necessity 
these young men over there need books 
not only to oceupy their minds, but also 
to fit them for the life they see ahead. 
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THE BLACK WAVE 


BOLSHEVISM AS INTERPRETED IN 


INTERVIEWS WITH FOUR. RUSSIAN 


LEADERS: SERGIUS SAZONOV, FORMER MINISTER OF THE CZAR; PRINCE 


LVOFF, HEAD OF THE FIRST RUSSIAN 


REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT; 


BARON S. A. KORFF, FORMER ASSISTANT GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF FINLAND; 


AND 


NICOLAS TCHAYKOVSKY, RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONIST AND SOCIALIST 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM PARIS BY ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT — 


™ \ J HATEVER the form of govern- 

' nent in Russia may be,” said the 
sharp-featured man with a closely cropped 
gray beard, “it will not be autocratic. 
There is not a single Russian who would 
accept autocracy even if it was forced on 
Russia. Russia will never get unity under 
autocracy. There are many other forms of 
government—constitutional monarchies, 
democracies, ete. In the twentieth cen- 
tury there is no room for autocracy. The 
whole aim of the Russian governments is 
to restore unity and then hand the coun- 
try to the people. What the people want 
they will have.” 

The speaker was sitting in a chair 
before a small table at one side of a rather 
large room in the Russian Embassy at 
Paris. Seated before him about the room 
was a group of American newspaper men. 
From what he said one might. naturally 
suppose that the man with the close- 
cropped beard was one of those Russians 
who had spent his life fighting against 
the régime of the Czar. On the contrary, 
he had served the Czar’s Government 
faithfully and well. He had been one of 
the Russian Empire’s most famous Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs. Though known as 
a “ liberal official,” he was nevertheless an 
official unsympathetic with the revolu- 
tionists, and regarded such a book as 
George Kennan’s work on prison life in 
Siberia as a bad book. He was under the 
average in stature and small in frame. 
In spite of his beard, his face reminded 
me somehow of that of Pope Leo XIII. 
It betokened quick intelligence, sagacity, 
astuteness. His voice, rich in overtones, 
had an agreeably penetrating quality. He 
spoke, in very good English, clearly, 
moderately, and without hesitation. Few 
men had greater influence or responsi- 
bility than he had at the outbreak of the 
world war in 1914, for he was then 
Russia’s Foreign Minister, and in many 
of the documents recording the momen- 
tous decisicns of that time appears his 
name—Sergius Sazonov. 

It was a Saturday afternoon early in 
February that the score or so of news- 
yaper men were ushered into that room. 

[r. Sazonov was a gracious host, greet- 
ing by name each man as he was intro- 
duced. Then, when all were comfortably 


settled, he took his seat, and, slowly tap- — 


ping his finger-tips together in a mood 
of contemplation, listened to the inter- 
rogations of his guests and gave his 
answers. 
Naturally, the subject under discussion 
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during the ensuing interview was what a 
Parisian journal has called the “ black 
wave ”—Bolshevism. 

My record of that interview I subse- 
quently submitted to Mr. Sazonov per- 
sonally, and, after he had made some 
corrections in phraseology, I received his 
approval of it, which he certified by writ- 
ing his name across the top. It is that 
record which here follows : 


I—THE INTERVIEW WITH 
SERGIUS SAZONOV 


Receiving a group of newspaper men 
at the Russian Embassy, Mr. Sazonov 
announced himself as prepared to answer 
questions. One of the newspaper men 
present recalled the fact that Mr. Sazo- 
nov had really prevented the war occur- 
ring in 1912 by his visits to Paris and to 
London. Mr. Sazonov disclaimed the sole 
eredit for that, for he said that all the 
statesmen of the Entente did their best 
to prevent a war then. He added that in 
1914 Austria would not have acted with- 
out compulsion from Germany. 

In reply to a question about the 
Prinkipo proposal Mr. Sazonov said that 
it was a moral impossibility for the Rus- 
sians he represented to meet with the 
Bolshevists, just as it was a moral im- 
possibility for the United States to meet 
with the Kaiser. 


BOLSHEVISM DEFINED AND DESCRIBED 


In answer to a further question Mr. 
Sazonov said: “ Wedo not ask for inter- 
vention by the Allies, but for permission 
to- recruit volunteers in Allied countries. 
A hundred and fifty thousand men would 
be very useful. The Russian question has 
ceased to be a Russian question. Bolshe- 
vism is the negation of ali moral prin- 
ciples. According to the Bolshevist 
philosophy, anything is possible that is 
within reach; that means that if I can 
cut your throat I may. It is not that the 
Bolshevists proclaim this philosophy, but 
they act upon it. They have been acting 
upon it in every part of Russia for the 
past fifteen months. Doing it is better 
than proclaiming it. For example, people 
disappear ; nobody knows who is shot. 
The Bolshevists come to a prison and call, 
say, for twenty people. There is no trial. 
Trials among the Bolshevists have gone 
out of fashion. So roused have the people 
become that there has been great success 
in recruiting against the Bolshevists. The 
army of General Korniloff, which started 


with four hundred people, now has a 
hundred and eighty thousand.” 

One of the newspaper men remarked 
that the public had been informed that 
the people would spontaneously rise. 

“Nobody is in position to rise,” Mr. 
Sazonov replied. ‘“ There are millions 
of people in Russia, but the people are 
disarmed. Five hundred people with 
arms can terrorize a population of fifty 
thousand. When in a community the con- 
ditions become intolerable, the popula- 
tion in despair rise, though disarmed, and 
go and kill members of the soviets. Then 
from the nearest center the Red Army 
comes and burns down the village. The 
people are unorganized. The Bolshevists 
have got hold of former stores of arms 
plus those given, by the Germans.” 

One of the newspaper men suggested 
that Bolshevism was a reprisal on behalf 
of the peasants against the upper classes 
who before the Revolution had been asso- 
ciated with Czardom. 

“ Bolshevism,” Mr. Sazonoff replied, 
“is simply an international movement 
against nationalism. It is true that peas- 
ants burn down houses, and this is the 
reason: The first thing the Bolshevists 
said to the peasants was, ‘ You have five 
acres. We'll give you the land of a man 
who has five thousand acres.’ On the 
faith of that promise, the peasants burned 
down the house of their neighbor and 
made him flee or killed him. Then they 
got hold of the land. But the peasants 
did not originate this idea; it was the 
Bolshevists who appealed to the peasants’ 
land greed. After that the Bolshevists 
took the control into their own hands. 
When they began to have a tight grip on 
the people, the peasants began to see that 
they had been fooled. The Bolshevists, 
for instance, created Pauper Committees. 
A man has a pig or acalf. He has to get 
permission to sell it; he may get permis- 
sion after two months, and then he has to 
give up the money, which is divided among 
the paupers—that is, among the people that 
are idle and won’t work, the worst ele- 
ments. You can imagine the impression 
that that made on the peasant. As a con- 
sequence there is not a place where there 
hasn’t been a local uprising of the peasants 
against the Bolshevists ; but it is put down 
with the utmost cruelty. The people now 
curse the day when they were misled. 
Peasants who have five hundred hectares 
are treated just as badly. Little Russia 
(Ukraine is a German invention) is now 
going through this same experience, for 
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the people there have not yet suffered the 
ill treatment of the Bolshevists, though 
they are beginning to be aware of it. 

“* Of the seized land the great proportion 
is now lying waste because the people 
realize that they have been made fools of. 
As a consequence of the idleness of the 
land there is going to be terrible famine. 


THE AIM OF RUSSIAN PATRIOTS 


“ All the temporary governments into 
which Russia, owing to the Revolution, 
has been broken up, are anti-Bolshevist— 
the Omsk, Don, Crimean, and Denikine 
Governments. I speak for these. Pet- 
lura is a sort of vanguard of the Bolsh- 
evists. France will not let the Bolshevists 
come here, for the same reason that the 
Russian governments themselves keep the 
Bolshevists out of their territory—because 
they are a pest. 

“The abolition of vodka,” said Mr. 
Sazonov, in answer to a question, “is a 
very good thing, and it was done under 
the Government of the Czar, and the 
abolition of it will be restored when order 
is restored. . 

“ The present Allied troops are useful. 
As a port Archangel is very useful. 

“You ask for what kind of govern- 
ment are the Russians best fitted? We 
who represent the Russian governments 
here in Paris are apolitic. We have but 
one object—to regain Russia’s unity. 
That unity was taken away from Russia 
by the Germans, and then by the Ger- 
mans’ disciples. The Bolshevists were 
armed by Germans, supplied with money 
by Germans, and organized by Germans. 
The military organization of the Bolshe- 
vists is wholly German. 

“ There is one thing certain, however. 
Whatever the form of government in 
Russia may be, it will not be autocratic. 
There is not a single Russian who would 
accept autocracy ever if it was forced on 
Russia. Russia will never get unity under 
autocracy. There are many other forms 
of government—constitutional monar- 
chies, democracies, ete. In the twentieth 
century there is no room for autocracy. 
The whole aim of the Russian govern- 
ments is to restore unity, and then hand 
the country to the people. What the 
people want they will have. It is true, as 
has been said here, that the Russian peo- 
ple had their destiny in their hands under 
Kerensky, but then came the Bolshevist 
organization, which was let loose upon us 
by Germany, with its coffers filled with 
money. The only element of government 
in the Bolshevists is rule by every man 
who has a gun or pistol. 


WHAT THE ALLIES COULD DO TO HELP 


“We cannot expect Allied volunteers 
to go and be killed by Bolshevists, but 
they can go to form garrisons, centers, 
about which the Russians can form them- 
selves. It is not true that the presence of 
the Allies furnishes the Bolshevists with 
arguments. In such a place as Sebastopol, 
for instance, of course the bad elements 
hate the foreign troops. But behind the 
protection of such garrisons the Russians 
can organize themselves. Such garrisons 
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could be formed at Kiev, for instance, 
and Poltava and Nikolayev and Khar- 
kov. The Bolshevists will fight only when 
they are superior. The Allied volunteers 
would be paid by Russia, but with money 
advanced by you. 

“Tt is an impertinence on the part of 
Bolshevists to promise to pay Russia’s 
debts. They cannot. They will not last. 
But unless Russia gets aid there will be 
more suffering—how much it never can 
be imagined. At Petrograd there are 
700,000 people, dwindled down from over 
2,000,000. All the children up to the 
age of three years have died. A man who 
has just come from Petrograd said that 
he saw a dead horse that had died from 
hunger lying in the street and people 
coming out with penknives and cutting 
off slices of putrid flesh, and dogs coming 
and eating what was left of the horse. 
What astonishes me is the callousness of 
the people of Europe in the presence of 
such suffering. . 

* You ask whether the Russian people 
would resent outside interference. I ask, 
Will any one starving resent relief ? 
When there was famine in Russia some 
years ago and America sent relief by the 
ship-load, there was no resentment. There 
was only feeling of deep gratitude for the 
kindness of the American people. Why 
do you think people would resent it ? 


CHARACTERISTICS AND EFFECTS OF 
BOLSHEVISM 

“Tam asked whether Bolshevism de- 
pends on Lenine and Trotsky. They are 
the first violins of the orchestra. There 
is a Lenine and Trotsky in every little 
village. Bolshevism is just the rule of 
the criminal classes everywhere. There is 
nothing controlled from Moscow ; every- 
body is left to do as much harm as pos- 
sible. Stores have fallen into the hands 
of the Bolshevists because they are the 
ones that. were supplied with arms. All 
that we can get is from the outside. 

“There isan impression that Bolshevists 
are becoming more conservative. That 
simply means that. Bolshevist leaders are 
trying to get into touch with civilized 
people because they are finding that 
their position is becoming more difficult ; 
but civilized people in Russia. won’t have 
anything to do with them. The theory of 
the Bolshevists is that your coat, your 
wife, your daughter, belongs to the 
Bolshevists. 

* The industrial population has become 
most anti-Bolshevist. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the industrial population is 
identical with the Bolshevists. The Bolsh- 
evists promise the workmen forty rubles 
for five hours’ work ; but when the work- 
men found that they did not get the 
wages because the work was stopped they 
turned against the Bolshevists. 

“The Bolshevists get food by going toa 
village and saying, ‘ We want a hundred 
poods.’ If they don’t get them, hostages 
are shot. Outside of Bolshevist centers 
there is food, but there is no transporta- 
tion. In the towns there is starvation.” 

Is this a prejudiced account of the 
Bolshevist régime that Mr. Sazonov gave? 
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I ean hardly think so after hearing the 
testimony of Russians whose sympathy 
with the Revolution is beyond all question. 


II—THE INTERVIEW WITH 
PRINCE LVOFF 


Such a Russian is Prince Lvoff. He, it 
will be remembered, was the head of the 
revolutionary government that succeeded 
the Government of the Czar. I called by 
appointment on Prince Lvoff at the Rus- 
sian Embassy, which is virtually the Paris 
headquarters of all the Russian gov- 
ernments, and, with the aid of an inter- 
preter, one of Prince Lyvoff’s associates, I 
heard his testimony concerning Russia’s 
“black wave.” He knows of what he 
spoke, for it was that “black wave” 
which engulfed in anarchy the structure 
of government which he, in co-operation 
with such men as Miliukov, undertook to 
set up. If these sane and liberal leaders 
of Russian freedom had had from the 
Allies and the United States one-half the 
material and moral aid which Germany 
gave to the Bolshevists, the civilized world 
would not be watching Russia with dis- 
may and anxiety. Whatever hope there 
was for orderly progress in Russia two 
years ago lay in the men whose leader was 
Prince Lvoff. 

There could hardly be a greater con- 
trast in appearance between two men than 
that between this revolutionary leader 
and the former Minister of the Czar. 
Mr. Sazonov, as [ have said, is slight of 
frame, sharp of feature, keen of eye, 
shrewd of expression. Prince Lvoff, on 
the other hand, is stocky and broad of 
build, with the round, broad features char- 
acteristicof many Russians, and witha full, 
almost square-cut, beard that makes him 
look somewhat like a priest of the Russian 
Orthodox faith. He was writing at a desk 
in one of the larger rooms of the Russian 
Embassy in Paris, when, by appointment, 
[ called upon him. One of his associates 
kindly acted as interpreter, receiving my 
questions in English, transmitting them in 
French to Prince Lvoff,.receiving in turn 
his replies in Russian, and translating 
them for me into English. This trilingual 
interview was really simpler than the de- 
scription of it may make it appear to be, for 
I understood the French questions and I 
often caught the drift of Prince Lvoff’s 
replies before they were translated be- 
cause, though I do not know a word of 
Russian, Prince Lvoff addressed me as 
he spoke, and his voice and his look had 
extraordinary powers of expression. 

“ Bolshevism,” said Prince Lyvoff, in 
reply to my first question, “can thrive 
only in a state of war. Its army has been 
created by terrorism. What water is for 
fish, war is for Bolshevists.” 


THE REACTION AGAINST BOLSHEVIST 
TERRORISM 
The effect of this terrorism, Prince 
Lvoff went on to explain, had been to 
cause a reaction against the Bolshevists, 
and to give to many Russians who had 
had befere an imperfect sense of Russian 
nationality a higher degree of patriotism. 
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“ This patriotism,” he said, “ is expressed 
in the governments of Denikine, Kolchak, 
and Tehaykovsky. Conditions are differ- 
ent now from what they were six months 
ago when these governments were not so 
strong. 

“The Boishevists,” he continued, “do 
not constitute a political party ; they are 
rather the dictators of the proletarians. 
At the same time they are against the 
proletarians, for they oppress them.” 


BOLSHEVISM AND GERMANISM 

“ They claim to be, however, the agents 
of industrial democracy, do they not ?” I 
inquired. 

“ Bolshevism is the negation of democ- 
acy,” Prince Lwvoff answered. “ The 
Bolshevists fear more than anything else 
the expression of the will of the people. 
That is why they destroyed the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. On the other hand, all the 
elements in the governments now exist- 
ing in Russia ”—and by this I understood 
Prince Lyoff to mean the supporters of 
these governments without regard to dif- 
ferences in political opinion—* are work- 
ing for the restoration of the Constituent 
Assembly. The reason why the Bolshe- 
vists work against it is that they dread 
peace ; for if peace in Russia were once 
established by a Constituent Assembly 
Bolshevism would end.” 

“ What,” Lasked Prince Lvoff, “ is the 
feeling of the supporters of these govern- 
ments that are struggling for unity and 
order in Russia toward the Allies ?” 

“ All these patriotic organizations in 
Russia,” he replied, “have kept their 
feeling for the Allies and their faith in 
treaties. They hope to get help from the 
Allies, because Bolshevism is the creature 
of Germany and is Germany’s agent in 
continuing the war.” 

Going one step further than Prince 
Lvoff, I raised this question: “ Since Ger- 
many, by means of Bolshevism, is con- 
tinuing the war in Russia, is it not the 
duty of the Allies and the United States 
to continue their resistance to German 
aggression by giving moral and material 
support to the patriotic Russian govern- 
ments?” Prince Lvoff replied that that 
was what led these patriotic organizations 
to hope for aid from the Allies, since such 
aid would not be interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Russia, but the continua- 
tion of the opposition of free peoples to 
the spirit of domination. 

“Suppose,” I inquired, “the unity of 
Russia were to be restored. What would 
become of the nationalities that have 
sprung up in regions formerly parts of 
the Russian Empire ?” 

“The whole Russian aim,” explained 
the Prince once more, “ is to create again 
the Constituent Assembly. When that is 
done, these various nationalities can be 
free on the basis of federation with the 
rest of Russia.” 


AID FOR RUSSIAN FREEDOM 
When I asked Prince Lvoff what 
America could do in support of order 
and freedom in Russia, he replied that 
Americans should acquaint themselves 
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with the economic strength of Germany, 
its danger to the world, and the need of 
struggling against it. He explained that 
danger by pointing out how Germany 
might gain commercial and economic 
ascendency in Russia through the de- 
struction of those elements in Russia that 
could build Russia up. He showed how 
America had access to Russia, and espe- 
cially to Siberia. Like all the other Rus- 
sians with whom I have spoken, he recog- 
nized that it was impracticable for the 
United States or Great Britian or any 
other country to send an army into Rus- 
sia; but he welcomed the suggestion that 
has been made that volunteers could be 
recruited in free countries to fight for 
freedom against anarchy; and laid em- 
phasis on the need of Russia for obtain- 
ing from outside such materials as muni- 
tions, cloth, and boots for the armies 
of the patriotic Russian governments. 


If1i—THE INTERVIEW WITH 
BARON KORFF 


An enumeration of these governments 
and a brief characterization of each of 
them was given to me on another occasion 
by Baron Korff. Sent by the first revo- 
lutionary Government of Russia to repre- 
sent it in the Government of Finland, 
Baron Korff has an intimate knowledge 
of the events that led to the dissolution 
of what a little more than two years ago 
was the Russian Empire and the disasters 
that have followed the Bolshevist régime. 
He is a republican—that is, he is an 
advocate of a Russian republic. He is 
neither a Socialist nor a monarchist. Not 
even the present condition of Russia, 
broken up as she is into fragments, has 
shaken his faith in the ultimate unity of 
Russia as a virile nation. One reason, I 
think, for his faith in Russia’s future is 
his faith in America. Muchas he deplores 
America’s failure to understand Russia 
at this crisis and to come to the aid of 
order and liberty in Russia, he believes 
profoundly in the American people and 
the principles embodied in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; and he shows 
his confidence by providing for the eduea- 
tion of his children in America. 

Although Bolshevism is not really a 
form of government, but rather the 
antithesis of government, being in theory 
and practice anarchic, Baron Korff in- 
cluded the Bolshevist groups in his list of 
governments for the sake of convenience, 
since Bolshevists control certain regions 
in Russia. Here is his list: 


THE PATRIOTIC RUSSIAN GOVERNMENTS 

1. The soviet (Bolshevist) local councils. 
These are largely packed by Bolshevists 
from outside the respective localities. 
They. are now not universally, or even 
generally, exercising governmental fune- 
tions. Their control is mainly in the 
center of Russia—principally Petrograd 
and Moscow. 

2. The Omsk Government. This is in 
control of a vast territory bigger than the 
United States, and includes all of Siberia. 

3. The Caucasus Government. This 
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is controlled by the Cossacks, who are 
anti-Bolshevist. 

4. The Northern Russian Government. 
This is the Government of which Nicolas 
Tchaykovsky is President, with its eapi- 
tal at Archangel. It is in the territory 
of this Government that American and 
British troops have been operating. 

5. The Government of the Ukraine, as 
it is called, in Little Russia. This has 
been very changeable. It is uncertain 
from day to day who controls it. 

6. Poland. This is now independent. 
Russia wishes it to remain independent, 
provided it does not become imperial- 
istic. 

7. Finland. There is a government 
working there, but, in Baron Korff’s 
opinion, it is very doubtful whether it 
will remain permanently independent. 

8. Esthonia. This is now nominally 
independent, but it is not, aecording to 
Baron Korff, likely to remain so. 


WHERE THE DANGER LIES 

[ asked Baron Korff if he thought 
there was any danger of the Bolshevists 
gaining control of Germany, and thus, as 
a Bolshevist leader had threatened, giving 
Germany a chance to take revenge on 
France and wipe out Western civilization. 
Baron Korff thought not. The danger in 
the present situation he regarded as being 
of quite a different sort. 

“ The defeat of the Bolshevists,” he said. 
“is only a matter of time. The real Rus- 
sia, represented by the Omsk and co- 
operating governments, has been gaining 
control over the Bolshevists. The time 
may soon come when they can do this 
without Allied help. Then the Russians. 
remembering with bitterness the fact that 
their former Allies failed to help them in 
their hour of need, may be drawn toward 
the country that did encounter Bolshevism 
and resisted it—Germany. In that case, 
Germany will come into virtual control 
of Russia.” 

“ How can that be possible,” I asked. 
“if the Russians unaided defeat Bolshe- 
vism? Is it to be explained by the igno- 
rance of the Russian masses ?” 

“That may be one of the factors in 
German ascendency in Russia; but there 
are other factors—specifically that the 
Germans understand the Russian spirit 
better than other nations do, and are dis- 
tinectly superior in organizing power. 
With Russia they will have an inexhausti- 
ble source of men and materials, Then 
the German menace will be undefeatable.” 

“ Will the Germans, in your opinion, 
return to autoeracy ?” 

“ Never,” replied Baron Korff, emphati- 
cally. “They will form a strong and 
healthy democracy.” 

“ What, then, will constitute the Ger- 
man menace? Did not that menace con- 
sist of an autocratic imperialism ?” 

* No,” said Baron Korff ; “it was not 
German autocracy that was the danger 
to civilization, but German Awltur, and 
that will be stronger than ever if it is 
backed by the economic resources of Rus- 
sia. Germany’s control of Russia will be 
first economic, and then political. When 
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that comes, the war will have been lost 
and all our sacrifices will have been in 
vain.” 

“At least,” I interposed, “ German 
democracy will have been a product of 
the war, will it not ?” 

“ Yes; and the power of German de- 
moeracy in support of German Aultur— 
of the things that Germany has stood for, 
the things that the German people have 
stood for—will be the cause of the down- 
fall of all that we count fine in civiliza- 
tion.” 

“The war, then, in your opinion, was 
not a struggle between democracy and 
autocracy ?” I commented. 

“No,” said Baron Korff. “That was 
the way it was put, for that was easy to 
understand ; but that way of interpreting 
he war has been the cause of terrible 
misfortune and may prove fatal.” 

As Baron Korff said this I recalled the 
fact that President Wilson himself had 
evidently come to the same conclusion, 
for in his speech at the Sorbonne he had 
said that the war was a struggle between 
two ideas of civilization. 

This is the way in which the President 
expressed this interpretation of the war: 


And I agree with the intimation which 
has been conveyed to-day that the ter- 
rible war through which we have just 
passed has not been only a war between 
nations, but that it has been also a war 
between systems of culture—the one 
system the aggressive system, using sci- 
ence without conscience, stripping learn- 
ing of its moral restraints, a using 
every faculty of the human mind to do 
wrong to the whole race ; the other sys- 
tem reminiscent of the high traditions 
of men, reminiscent of all these strug- 
gles, some of them obscure, but others 
clearly revealed in history, of men of 
indomitable spirit everywhere strugglin 
toward the right and seeking above all 
things else to be free. 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA 

From this point the conversation I had 
with Baron Korff turned naturally to the 
defenses which the free nations should 
erect against the devastating, German 
Kultur. The strength of those defenses 

—territorial, economic, and _political— 
seemed clearly to depend upon the future 
of Russia. 

“ As far as I can see,” I said, in sum- 
marizing what we had discussed, “ there 
are three possibilities for Russia. For 
centuries Russia struggled to unity and 
vained all she had under the Czars. Now 
she will either regain that unity in an 
accord with the Western Powers and 
with their aid—” 

*“] see no present sign of that,” inter- 
jected Baron Korff. 

“Or,” I resumed, “she will regain 
that unity under German influence—” 

“ That,” said Baron Korff, * is a strong 
possibility.” 

“Or,” I added as the final alternative, 
‘she will be kept disunited by a string 
of small nationalities like the Ukraine 
and the Baltic states and Poland and 
Finland.” 

* That,” said Baron Korff, “ is impos- 


. 
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sible. How ean those little nations stand 
against the rest of Russia ?” 

“ But,” I answered, “there is the 
League of Nations.” 

“ No League can maintain such a string 
of nationalities, because no great nation 
can be cut off from access to the sea.” 

“But if the League guaranteed free 
use of waterways, Russia would not be 
cut off, would it?” I asked. 

Baron Korff answered with another 
question. 

“Can you imagine Engiand holding 
Sandy Hook or Florida under the guar- 
antee of a League of Nations ? 

“There will be no such league as that. 
Russia will regain her unity. Bolshevism 
cannot conquer. It may seem to be 
spreading now ; but it is only temporary. 
Everything proves that Bolshevism can- 
not endure.” 


IV—THE INTERVIEW WITH 
NICOLAS TCHAYKOVSKY 


Of the three Russians I have quoted, 
two were leaders in the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and the other, in spite of the fact 
that he had been an official in the Czar’s 
Government, emphatically repudiated 
autocracy as a desirable or even possible 
form of government in the twentieth 
century. Their agreement in denouncing 
Bolshevism and in regarding it as doomed 
cannot, therefore, be attributed honestly 
and intelligently to the least desire for a 
return to the old régime. Indeed, their 
bitter and unrelenting opposition to Bolsh- 
evism was based on the fact that terror- 
ism and arbitrary power, familiar under 
the Czars, had been employed in their 
worst forms by the Bolshevists and were 
essential to Bolshevism. 


REVOLUTIONIST, ‘SOCIALIST, RED CROSS 
EXECUTIVE 

It was therefore to be expected that I 
should find what these three men said not 
only confirmed but reinforced by a man 
whose life has been devoted to the cause 
of Russian freedom, and who himself is a 
Socialist. It is because he has found Bolsh- 
evism to be Czarism without its mitiga- 
tions that he is helping to carry on to-day 
against the new despotism of anarchy the 
struggle that he formerly engaged in dur- 
ing the long years in which he tried to 
overthrow the despotism of the Black 
Hundreds. 

I wish I could give in words a really 
vivid portrait of Nicolas Tchaykovsky. 
His unbent figure, his white beard, his 
benign face, and his restraint in speech 
are all characteristic of the sage and 
saint; but what is surprising is that 
there is no sign in him of the bitterness 
through which he has passed. In meeting 
him and talking with him it is almost 
impossible to imagine that he, a man of 
threescore years and ten, has spent years 
as a hunted outlaw, has endured priva- 
tions and hardships to which many a 
man would succumb, has sacrificed in the 
great cause of human liberty the things 
that most men live for. When I saw him 
in Paris in March, his daughter, whom he 





had not seen or heard from in four years, 
had joined him; but he told me that it 
was then two years since he had had any 
word from his wife, who was cut off from 
any communication with him by the ter- 
rible conditions in Russia. He did not 
refer to his experiences when he was a 
revolutionary against the old Russian 
oligarchy, for his thoughts were all for 
the present and the future ; but he did 
tell me something of what he had under- 
gone.during the war. He had served his 
country in the Red Cross, and in Russia 
that meant that he was busy providing 
for the soldiers supplies that the old Gov- 
ernment of Russia had been too inefficient 
to provide for itself. In Russia the Red 
Cross did not depend on the Government, 
but the Government on the Red Cross. 
In the course of his labors he had ocea- 
sion often to travel between Petrograd 
and Moscow. He described one of his 
trips. 

“Trains were scarce,” he said, “ and it 
became more and more difficult to get a 
seat or even standing-room. One time | 
had to go to Moscow. I came to the sta- 
tion and waited for several hours. Finally 
a train came, and a tremendous crowd 
rushed for it. I failed to get into the 
front row. A man who asked ten rubles 
for his service took my bundles and 
crawled under the ears. He came back and 
said that there was no room on the other 
side. ‘Can you climb in the window ?’ he 
asked me. I said I could; so I climbed 
and got one foot through the window, but 
could, get.no farther because of the crowd. 
There was a current of people pushing 
past the window. They almost crushed 
my leg. I finally got out again, while the 
man who had my bundles tried to push 
me and the bundles in. Then [ went to 
another platform. It was very narrow. 
The crowd there was anxious. Some had 
been waiting for days. The train there 
consisted of freight cars. The crowd 
wrenched the doors open. The car near 
where I stood was piled high inside with 
snow. The erowd rushed in from both 
sides. The car was marked ‘ For twenty 
men or eight horses.’ In that car we 
numbered sixty-six. Some of that number 
were women. There were Bolshevist 
sailors with bags. We traveled in that 
car for thirty-six hours, sitting on the 
snow. All this time Bolshevist sailors 
were swearing, not caring at all for the 
presence of women. One man began 
poking me. [remonstrated by using some 
warm words. ‘I’ve just returned from 
feeding you,’ I said. * You didn’t feed us, 
he said. ‘If not you, your comrades,’ I 
replied. I sat at first in front of the door 
with the wind blowing in, but finally | 
managed to move over away from the 
door. The Bolshevist sailors had big 
chunks of meat and bread, which they ate, 
chewing noisily and gnawing. Ah! it 

as ugly !” 

It was under such conditions as these 
that this venerable man had done his 
work of mercy; and yet he told of what 
he had passed through with undisturbed 
serenity. 

When a man of this character, and 
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with the record behind him of a life de- 
voted to human freedom, speaks, his 
words have authority. 


BOLSHEVISM NOT A POLITICAL QUESTION 

“What is occurring in Russia,” said 
Mr. Tchaykovsky, “is not party strife. 
The Bolshevist theory is that the war 
against Germany was a capitalistic war, 
and that the way to stop it was to start a 
civil war. In fact, however, by throwing 
down arms they opened the doors to Ger- 
many. The Bolshevists do nothing to stop 
war itself, because civil war is the neces- 
sary element in which Bolshevism exists. 
The Bolshevists force people to serve in 
their army by terrorism and starvation, 
and so keep up the war. They turn the 
misery of the people against themselves. 
The civil war in Russia is therefore not a 
struggle between parties, but is really a 
special form and an outcome of the gen- 
eral war. 

“The pretension of the Bolshevists that 
they represent the proletarians is without 
foundation. They are serving their own 
ends, however hard the consequences may 
be for the working people. 

“The class war which is underlying 
the civil war is an artificial thing in 
Russia, because the class of working peo- 
ple is very small, and class antagonism 
in the peasantry is limited to the land 
question, and that question has been set- 
tled by the law of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, which provides that the land belongs 
to those that work on it. This is the law 
of January, 1918. The one sitting of the 
Assembly was disgracefully dispersed by 
the Bolshevists’ armed soldiers and sailors. 
These armed men pointed their guns at 
the members of the Assembly, and loose 
women in the galleries urged them to 
shoot. Tchernoff. who presided, a good 
speaker, but weak, roth have resisted 
and let them shoot. It would have been 
a historical monument to the cause of 
liberty. 


BOLSHEVIST PRACTICES 


“There is,” continued Mr. Tehay- 
kovsky, “a close connection between the 
political power and the economic plan of 
the Bolshevists. At first the Bolshevists 
allowed any one who had a bank account 
to draw three hundred rubles a week ; 
then they stopped that. The permission 
granted at first was in order to let indus- 
trial life go on. But before you could 
withdraw any money you had to get a 
certificate from the Soldiers’ Council. I 
had to draw mone 


that way. A man 
would draw double the amount he needed, 
and then keep half. The rest would go 
to the Bolshevist supporters. Men would 
take bribes to allow a man to withdraw 
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money from his own account. There was 
a woman, the manager of a printing 
office, who needed money, and came to 
me for a loan, and drew the money from 
my account. Later I wanted money. 
So I went to this lady to whom I had 
loaned money to get permission for me 
from the Workmen’s Council (for she 
was acquainted with some one in the 
Council) to draw money from my own 
account for my own use. The Council 
said, ‘ Yes,’. but they wanted half. Then 
I objected—too much. 

“That, however, was a golden age 
compared to conditions now. There are 
now no current accounts, no banks, noth- 
ing except for those who work for the 
Bolshevists. 

“The Bolshevists passed a decree that 
all luxuries should go to the control of 
the state. The Commissioners thus often 
got luxuries for their own personal use 
without accounting to anybody. I know 
of one case in which a safe-deposit vault 
was to be examined. The examination 
was put off from day to day, and when 
the vault was opened there was nothing 
in it. The keys had been all the time in 
the hands of the Commissioners ! 

“One of the Bolshevist decrees was 
that any premises needed were to be 
handed over without remuneration. 

* Another regulation, for the requisi- 
tion of food, was subject to the same 
abuse of power. W hen food became scarce, 
people often searched shops and houses 
for victuals, but the Bolshevists did this 


systematically on the pretext that no citi- « 


zen had the right to have more than a 
certain amount. Most of the provisions 
were appropriated by the Bolshevists and 
Bolshevist institutions. In one of the war- 
ships coal bunkers were filled with sugar, 
tons and tons of it; while the people 
had none, Bolshevists were sitting on it. 
This warship was the Gangout, at Kron- 
stadt. 

“When Raymond Robins was in Rus- 
sia, perhaps it could be claimed without 
disproof that a majority of the people 
were for the Bolshevists, because at that 
time the people were very turbulent and 
nobody could say what they were. Like 
children, they believed for the moment 
that everybody could be rich and not 
work ; but now they are disillusioned.” 

‘*Will you tell me something from 
your own experience,” I asked Mr. 
Tehaykovsky (who is now President of 
the Government of Northern Russia, in- 
cluding Archangel), “to show by what 
methods the Bolshevists act ?” 

“ Well, I will tell you how they act 
when they first come into a country place, 
as in my own district, where the most 
populous place has tive thousand people. 


First they seize the treasury. Then they 
ask for the best men of the place. In the 
place of which I speak they seized a 
clergyman, an agriculturist, and an incor- 
porator. They shoot these men down; 
and then they say to the people, ‘ These 
men are your exploiters, you fools!’ Then 
the young scamps of the neighborhood 
join them, and they pretend the people 
are with them. They organize a commit- 
tee of the poor (Pauper Committees)— 
the idle, the drunkards, the scum of the 
place. And that is called ‘social révolu- 
tion.’ I know this officially. This hap- 
pened in Archangel Province, at Oust- 
Zelma, on the Pechoura River.” 


RUSSIAN BOLSHEVISM AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL DANGER 


When I bade Mr. Tehaykovsky good- 
by, he gave me, in response to my request 
for a brief and succinct statement about 
Bolshevism, a written statement which 
he dictated to his daughter. It is as fol- 
Yows : 

Declaration by N. W. Tchaykovsky, 


(President of Government of Northern Rus- 
sia in Archangel.) 


March 12, 1919. 

Bolshevism is theoutcome of war much 
more than of revolution. It has been 
born out of the war, strengthened by the 
war, and supported by the war, and now 
the struggle against its attacks in Russia 
is a direct continuation of the great war 
of nations. 

Being an international as well as a 
Russian danger, it ought to he faced by 
an international resistance to jts destruc- 
tive work. 

We Russians recognize this struggle 
against Bolshevism as primarily our 
own duty and we do not expect the Al- 
lies to fight instead of us in the front 
ranks, but we do not consider it reason- 
able or just to be left to face alone this 
enemy to all human kind. 

We do not demand that the Allies 
send their men to fight instead of us, but 
we do demand to be supported morally 
and materially by them, and we leave it 
to the conscience of the Allied nations 
to decide in what form and to what ex- 
tent they can render this brotherly assist- 
ance indispensable to themselves as well 
as to Russia. 

We are perfectly sure that every day 
that Bolshevism continues in Russia it 
endangers the peace of nations and in- 
creases the danger of reaction among 
the masses inhabiting eastern Europe. 


Here is the witness of four men— 
Sergius Sazonov, “liberal official ;” 
Prince Lvoff, first Revolutionary Prime 
Minister; Baron Korff, Russian repub- 
lican; and Nicolas Tehaykovsky, So- 
cialist. And their witness agrees together. 

Paris, France, March 13, 1919. 
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AMERICA’S SEA ISLANDS 


BY ROSSA B. COOLEY 


OF THE PENN SCHOOL, ST. HELENA ISLAND, SOUTH CAROLINA 


r ie many Americans the Sea Islands 
mean only a fine grade of cotton, to 
many others a section of the South that 
gives a playground for a part of the year, 
and to some they give only a vague feeling 
that they exist out in the Atlantic some- 
where, with no personality of any kind. 

Those Sea Islands that fringe the coast 
of South Carolina form a land as different 
from the greater part of the United States 
as its inhabitants are different from those 
humans one finds on our city streets. The 
ideal way to visit them is to creep up and 
down the little tide rivers in a bateau or 
small motor launch, if possible having in 
one’s hand or head Sidney Lanier’s poems 
“The Marshes of Glynn ” and “Sunrise,” 
with their wonderful descriptions. 

Long ago Americans decided that the 
blacks of Africa should no longer be 
brought into this country as slaves ; laws 
were passed to restrict this kind of trade, 
and a faint gleam of light was thus thrown 
on a dark economic problem. But laws are 
only a temptation to some types of mind, 
and it is well known that many deporta- 
tions were successfully made to our South- 
ern States after the act became illegal. 

Tradition and fact show how simple it 
was to land the blacks on the South 
Carolina coast from the little boats that 
crept up the tide rivers, easily hidden at 
low tide by the vast stretches of marsh. 
lhe interested visitor may find on these 


islands representatives of many African 
tribes and the descendants of those who 
were the last to suffer those ocean voyages 
which meant service enforced in a strange 
land. 

Uncle Toby tells vividly of the “ pass- 
ing” of his great-grandfather—or perhaps 
it was a great-great—“ the biggest man on 
the plantation,” whose spirit was so strong 
that it lifted him bodily, and the others 
saw him passing through the air, “ back 
to Africa,” which was his heart’s desire. 
“*Coole-by, coole-by,” he called out to the 
upturned black faces as he disappeared. 

I take it for granted that you are more 
interested in the people to-day than in the 
cotton, or even in the beautiful marshes 
and wonderful live-oaks and pines—a 
people who represent the almost unmixed 
African race in this country of ours. 

On some of the islands you will find 
only Negro inhabitants, on others a few 
whites; on Port Royal Island are the 
towns of Port Royal and Beaufort. The 
population is almost entirely agricultural, 
and on many of the islands the Negroes 
own the acres they cultivate, bought dur- 
ing those days of reconstruction after the 
Civil War when they were paid for their 
labor and when certain large tracts, aban- 
doned by their former owners, were dis- 
posed of at tax sales, 

Where could one find language used 
so expressively as among these people so 


untouched by town life? “ Come on, son. 
Yo’ better make you shoe sole hot!” 
called out the ferryman to a would-be 
passenger keeping the bateau waiting. 
“ Dis year too hard!” exclaimed one of 
the farmers. “ But den I hab t’ree or fo’ 
buttons on my coat, an’ some men I see 
has but one.” “ Ain’t yo’ got no shoes 
keener in de mout’?” asked the young 
man buying his wedding shoes and not 
satisfied with the broad toes offered by 
the clerk. “ He ben a smilish man,” “ he 
ben so feelingable,” are surely descrip- 
tions that describe ; and one of the mem- 
bers of our Farmers’ Co-operative Society 
struck the nail on the head when he said, 
“Tt always is easy to borrow, but if ’e be 
a hard year, ’e a very hard gettery.” 

The war came with a vivid impetus to 
these people. “ Uncle Sam” is no less 
real than “ Massa Linkum,” and his call 
met a willing response. The Marine Sta- 
tion at Paris Island, activities at the fort 
on St. Helena, letters from camp, allot- 
ments, Red Cross, Negro Circle of War 
Relief, Thrift Stamps, Liberty Bonds, 
khaki-clad men returning on furlough, 
have all resulted in a keen realization. 

In the school, when the talk turned on 
airplanes, the following description was 
given by a very small child: “’E a long 
ting dat go up in de air, an’ two some- 
body sit een um, one somebody een one 
end an’ one somebody een tudder end, an’ 
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’e look berry small w’en’e get up in de air, 
muh, an’ ’e flies long de water an’ ’e go 
like a bee, muh, an’ | f'aid’e gwine hit de 
batean.” 

An educational experiment has been 
started on the Sea Islands which may 
prove of value in rural education. The 
Penn School was founded in 1862, by Miss 
Towne and Miss Murray, who devoted 
their lives to the education of the Negroes. 
In 1904 it was reorganized under a Board 
of Trustees, with Dr. H. B. Frissell, 
late Principal of Hampton, as chairman. 
Under his guidance it became an agricul- 
tural school, and two years ago it became 
an all-year rural school in order to have 
a schedule which should fit into the home 
farm life of its pupils. 

Briefly outlined, this means that its 
teachers are engaged for the year, with 
the hope that this will result in the teacher 
becoming an integral part of the com- 
munity life; that its vacations or home 
periods can coincide with the home needs, 
so that the young school farmers can be 
at home during the planting and harvest- 
ing seasons. To illustrate, Easter vaca- 
tion becomes “ planting week ;” the class- 
rooms close, the teachers go out on the 
plantations, and home farms are the cen- 
ter of interest. The boys and girls who have 
heen studying agriculture in the class- 
rooms and on the school farm all winter 
measure the acres at home which their 
parents “give” them, test the seed, and 


plant according to their school instruction. 
During the spring they come to school 


every other day, and the home visits made 
by the teachers, according to a regular 
plan, and therefore never unexpected, 
bring parents, teacher, and the farmers- 
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““TREASURE,” THE CHILD OF TWO PENN SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


to-be to the best of all class-rooms for an 
agricultural community, the home acres. 


The spring work starts with the Corn. 


Club Parade, when the boys and girls, 
preceded by the school band and the 
prize calf (one sired by the school’s full- 
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blooded Guernsey bull), march to the 


island stores with hoes and rakes on their - 


shoulders—the weapons of a constructive 
army. Summer finds them in school every 
day. It is well named “ Sunrise School,” 
for the pupils are in their seats at six- 
thirty in the morning to catch “ the coo! 
of the day.” “I likes this school,” said 
one of the boys, “ for it comes at the wak- 
ing up of the brains ;” and another hope- 
fully remarked on his five-mile walk to 
school, “ It’s just a pleasure walk for me 
before the sun rises.” 

Results on the farm, in the children, 
and in the school seem to warrant the 
efforts made. The children’s corn ero) 
netted over $3,000 to those homes last 
year, the canning classes put up 2,405 
cans of fruit and vegetables in the face of 
a most discouraging drought; the farm 
and agriculture have become interestiny 
as wellas more productive, and the bridge 
between school and home has its founda- 
tions in the soil of the home acres. 

When one sees these islands where the 
agricultural message is carried by the 
school workers, a people remote from the 
ordinary tide of events, a land which can 
double and quadruple its yield, as many 
of the islanders have proved, and realizes 
what is possible in the next few years 
both for the Negroes and for the crops, 
and so most distinctly for America, no 
labor or expense seems too great at this 
crisis. Said one bey who came to the 
school from one of the near-by islands, 
writing home after his first Christmas: 
“1 would like.to know how you all en- 
joyed your Christmas. Why, I had a nice 
time because I saw something that I hai 
never seen before. I saw Santa Claus 
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‘ walking across the floor, and I had never 


seen him before. What you think about 
that ? It pays a man to leave home some- 
time, my mother, and he will see more 
and learn more.” As the pupil’s horizon 
enlarges he will go to his people with the 
newer methods and inspiration, and his 
community, his island, gets a larger op- 
portunity. “ It pays.” 

St. Helena Island, on which Penn 
School is located, and the near-by islands, 
reached by long drives behind Wonder 
and Wander, our two Sea Island ponies, 
the Ford car, and boats, are considered 
the school, and other community inter- 
ests in addition to agriculture are being 
developed. We lately had our “ Week 
of Song.” This began with sermons in 
the island churches on the value of sing- 
ing, with a special musical programme, 
followed during the week with a short 
concert every day at the school, when 
popular songs, folk-songs, war songs, and 
our Own spirituals, the victrola, the band, 
the classes, and the various clubs are all 
featured. Have you heard the Negroes 
sing their own songs? If not, you have 
not heard American music, and you have 
in slore a great musical treat. 

Our school library sends its books into 
hundreds of homes each month. Our 
librarian writes: “ You will be inter- 
ested to hear that one hundred and ten 
hooks have been taken out from the 
library this month, and it is only the 17th. 
But I have such a hard time with the 
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younger children! There are only about 
ten books in the library that they can 
read, and when twenty or thirty come in 
at one time I am simply swamped. Yes- 
terday all the little girls and all the little 
boys of Grade 2 came in and they were 
dead set on getting a book. One little 
girl threw herself at the book-shelves with 
passionate zeal, crying, ‘I gwine git me 
a book dis day !’ And the things she did 
to my neatly arranged books were a cau- 
tion. But there simply weren’t any books 
of her size to ‘git.’ 1 felt like an im- 
postor. Little Martin Washington, after 
searching about for a few minutes, came 
to my side and announced in a very re- 
signed tone, ‘Cyan’t fin’ no book, muh.’ 
I gave him one that I knew he couldn't 
read, thinking he could look at the pic- 
tures, but presently back he came, * Don’ 
want dis book, muh.” I took it back and 
told him I was very. sorry, but there 
weren't any books he did want—to run 
away and I’d try to get one for him next 
week. Presently I looked aroutd and 
there he was again—* Cyan’t fin’ no book, 
muh.” I told him again all I. had told 
him before, and more also, and I thought 
he was convinced, but after all the other 
children had gone back he came and _ re- 


marked, still without heat, “ Cyan’t fin’ - 


no book, muh.” How we wish primers 
and readers and nature books, well illus- 
trated and with good print, would rain 
down on St. Helena! Not only does this 
library try to help the families immedi- 
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ately connected with Penn School, but it 
also sends a library box of some thirty 
or forty books to each of the little county 
schools in its district—schools that: are 
struggling with a four months’ term and 
a most meager equipment. 

With land and tools, with books and 
education that will arouse the interest of 
the children in their home problems, the 
Sea Islands people ean be a factor in our 
rural life instead of a burden in our 
National life. They have songs to give 
and the gift of singing; they make the 
baskets that find their way to many 
homes in widely separated sections of the 
country; they have Jand, and with a 
knowledge of how to use it they can have 
that independence. which counts for good 
citizenship. 

“]T wants to climb up Jacob's ladder,” 
is a line of a spiritual sung in one form 
or another by the Negroes all over the 
United States, and it expresses the heart 
yearning of a race. Is there not food for 
thought in the statement made by one of 
their own leaders, Robert Russa. Moton, 
the able successor to Booker T. Washing- 
ton, a Negro who can trace his ancestry 
direct to Africa? Says Dr. Moton: * ! 
believe that Ged is using America as a 
great laboratory in which he will demon- 
strate to the rest of the world that differ- 
ent races can live and work together, each 
working for the good of the other, and all 
working toward the higher development 
of mankind.” 


WOOD-THRUSH TELLS 


BY CHARLOTTE NEWTON 


Would you know where Beauty dwells ? 


In three clear notes the wood-thrush tells. 


Is it at the fountain’s brink 

Where pale lilies sway and drink, 
Or in cool of hidden dells 

Where the foxglove hangs her bells ? 


Would you know where Beauty dwells ? 
In starry notes the wood-thrush tells. 
Where the daisy lifts her face, 

Or brambles weave their lines of grace ? 
Where silvery birches dot the land. 

Or blue waves foam upon the sand ? 


Would you know where Beauty dwells ?. 


In twirling notes the wood-thrush tells. 
When the yellow warblers come 

To seek the blue delphinium ? 

Or when the moon with silver lace 

All modestly doth veil her face? 


Can you say where Beauty dwells ? 
Hark and hear! The wood-thrush tells! 





THE INDEX NUMBER WAGE 
A SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR ADJUSTING WAGES TO THE COST OF LIVING 


r er are but few who understand 
that the science of political economy 
is comparatively young. Adam Smith’s 
classical work upon the “ Wealth of 
Nations ” was not published until 1776, 
and prior to that time commercial enter- 
prise generally went hand in hand with 
military aggression. Trade, or at least 
international trade, was predatory in its 
character, and the hope of finding peoples 
and countries that they might exploit and 
pillage was the chief 4nspiration of the 
explorers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. As long as com- 
mercial supremacy was a question of 
physical prowess, a knowledge of economic 
law was not essential in its attainment. 

It is therefore chronologically appro- 
priate that the birth of economic science 
as we know it to-day should have been 
contemporaneous with the French Revo- 
lution and the establishment of the Ameri- 
can Republic, which were the result of 
the first really successful, efforts that so- 
ciety had made to substitute the law of 
right for that of might. 

In the days of Adam Smith and for 
fifty years thereafter there was, however, 
but little international trade and practi- 
cally none of the international community 
of financial interest that exists to-day. 
Great Britain’s imports and exports in 
1750 were valued at an aggregate of only 
£17,400,000. 

In 1915 they were worth £1,403,555.,- 
065, or eighty times the total of 1750, while 
the population in the interval had only 
multiplied itself by seven, having been 
6,517,035 in 1750, as against 46,089,249 
in 1914. 

In the year 1800 and previously loan 
and deposit banking as it exists to-day 
was practically unknown. Most transac- 
tions were settled by the payment of gold 
or silver, and the supply of these metals 
must have been altogether inadequate, for, 
according to Soetbeer, their production 
during the forty years ending with 1799 
averaged less than $45,000,000 annually, 
as against a present average of about 
$700,000,000 a year. 

It was not until labor-saving machinery 
had made production on a large scale 
possible, and steam provided a prompt 
and reliable means of transportation, that 
the development of modern commerce 
commenced, and it was only when dis- 
tance and time were annihilated by cable 
and telegraph that prices throughout the 
world began to fluctuate in unison and 
the law of supply and demand became so 
“delocalized ” in its operation that gen- 
eralizations in regard to it were safe. 

All of which is, by way of explaining the 
meagerness of the historical data that are 
at the disposal of the economist to-day. 

There are military and political his- 
tories of the nineteenth century without 
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number, but an adequate history of the 
world’s trade and finance in that period 
remains to be written, although it is the 
first century in which there was really 
any trade and finance that could properly 
be described as international or world- 
embracing. 

Even now the records that are essential 
toa thorough knowledge of the subject are 
obscure or unavailable in many countries, 
and the differences of language, currencies, 
weights, and measures are so numerous 
that accurate and intelligent comparisons 
of prices are exceedingly difficult. 

It is therefore manifest that a precise 
determination of what is called the de- 
creased purchasing power of money is 
impossible, but in what has come to be 
known as the “index number” we have 
the first scientific effort that has been 
made toward this end, and as such it is 
worthy of the careful study of those who 
look forward to the time when wages and 
prices shall be intelligently regulated in 
conformity with economic law and the 
costs and wastes of strikes and deceptive 
bargaining shall be avoided. 

The index number is the sum or aver- 
age of the prices of the commodities that 
are essential to civilized existence. To 
be of indicial value the prices of which it 
is representative must be marshaled on 
successive dates, and a comparison be- 
tween the total or average of the figures 
thus obtained will show the average per- 
centages of advance or decline in the 
prices of the commodities included during 
the period under consideration. 

Inasmuch, however, as the wants of 
civilized man include a great many dif- 
ferent things which are consumed in 
different proportions, it will readily be 
seen that an index number to be accu- 
rately refleetive of the cost of living must 
be not only an average of the prices of a 
large number of articles, but a “ weighted” 
average, in the computation of which the 
price of each article or group of articles 
is multiplied by a factor which about 
equals the ratio that the consumption of 
the article or group bears to the total 
normal consumption. 

Thus the index number compiled 
by R. G. Dun & Co. and known as 
“Dun’s Number” is used in this discus- 
sion because it includes the prices of 


‘some three hundred products, so arranged 


that foods count for about fifty per cent 
of the total, textiles for eighteen per 
cent, minerals for sixteen per cent, and 
other commodities for sixteen per cent. 
While this division is of course arbi- 
trary, it is probably an approximation to 
the fact, and the number of commodities 
included is certainly larger than the num- 
ber used in the composition of any other 
index number of which I have knowl- 
edge. Among the other authorities pub- 


lishing index numbers are “ Bradstreet’s,” 
Babson, and the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in the United States, the 
“ Statist ” and the “ Economist,” in Eng- 
land, and the Department of Labor in 
Canada. Index numbers are also officially 
or unofficially compiled in Australia, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, India, Italy, Japan, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Rus- 
sia, and Spain. t 

“The Making and Using of Index 
Numbers” is the title of an exceedingly in- 
teresting pamphlet of 325 pages prepare: 
by Professor Wesley C. Mitchell and pub- 
lished as Bulletin No. 173 of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics at Washington. 

It is to be obtained upon application to 
the Department of Labor, and I recom- 
mend it heartily to those who may desire 
to inform themselves in regard to the 
history and technique of a statistical for- 
mulary that is likely to have great weight 
and be of great practical assistance in 
solving many of the economic problems of 
the future. 

Already the “ Index Number Wage ” 
has been adopted in several American 
industrial establishments. Those that I 
happen to have heard definitely of are 
the Oneida Community, of Oneida, New 
York; the Kelley-Howe-Thomson Com- 
pany (hardware), of Duluth, Minnesota : 
the George Worthington Company (hard- 
ware), of Cleveland, Ohio; the Printz 
Biederman Company (clothing), also of 
Cleveland ; the Index Visible (Inc.), of 
New Haven, Connecticut; the Misha- 
waka Woolen Manufacturing Company, 
of Mishawaka, Indiana; and the Union 
Bleaching and Finishing Company, of 
Greenville, South Carolina. The details 
of the plans followed in each case differ 
slightly, but generally they take as a base 
the wages paid on a certain date upon 
which it is assumed that earnings and the 
cost of living bore an equitable relation 
to each other. On subsequent pay days 
the employees have received two envel- 
opes, one containing the “ base wage,” 
and another, sometimes called the “ H. 
C. L. Envelope,” which contains a per- 
centage of the base wage equal to the 
percentage of advance in commodity 
prices over those current at the time when 
the base wage was established, as shown by 
the most recently published index number. 

A variant of this method has been ap- 
plied in the case of the wages paid to the 
employees of the county of Cuyahoga, 
Ohio, in which county Cleveland is situ- 
ated. The plan followed is described in 
detail by W. A. Stinchcomb, County En- 
gineer, in a letter that he has written me. 
I shall be glad to forward a copy of this 
letter, and of other letters from the 
George Worthington Company and the 
Mishawaka Woolen Company, to those 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


NICOLAS W. TCHAYKOVSKY, RUSSIAN PATRIOT, SOCIALIST, ANTI-BOLSHEVIST 
The photograph, which was presented to Mr. E. H. Abbott, the Editorial Correspondent of The Outlook at Paris, is inscribed on the back: ‘* With my best 
greetings to the Editors of The Outlook. Paris, March 12, 1919. Taken December 20, 1918, at Archangel.”” See the interview with Mr, Tchaykovsky 
in the article ** The Black Wave,”’ in this issue 
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Central News Photo Service 


THE PROSPECTIVE CAPITAL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS—GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


The picture shows a scene in this beautiful Swiss city, which has, it is announced, been selected as the future capital of the League of Nations. In the foreground is 
Roussean’s Isle, a publie pleasure-ground which divides the Rhone River ; from this island Mont Blane may be seen in the distance 





«C) Underwood & Underwood (C) Underwood & Underwood 
BELGIAN DEFENDERS OF LIEGE ARRIVE IN AMERICA TO AID A NOTABLE ARBOR DAY CEREMONY—PLANTING A MEMO- 
IN THE VICTORY LOAN CAMPAIGN RIAL TREE IN HONOR OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
The photograph was taken upon the arrival of the Rochambeau from France The scene is at Bedford Park, Brooklyn, where several oaks were planted in 
with a detachment of 115 Belgians. including the officers seen above, who will memory of the late ex-President, under the auspices of the Junior League of the 
tour the country to rouse interest in the Victory Loan American Association for the Planting and the Preservation of City Trees 





international Film Service 

ADMIRAL HENRY T. MAYO, COMMANDER OF THE ATLANTIC 
FLEET, NOW AT NEW YORK 

Admiral Mayo’s fleet is said to be the greatest ever assembled in American 


naval history. The photograph was taken on board the Pennsylvania, the 
Admniral’s flagship. See the picture below 
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(C) Clinedinst, from Central News 
MME. DE VEYRA, WIFE OF THE HON. JAIME C. DE VEYRA, 
PHILIPPINE REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
Mme. de Veyra recently assisted in the ceremony of laying a wreath on the 
tomb of Washington, at Mount Vernon, in behalf of the Filipino Commission 
now visiting this country 


Sn. al le ce ee 


A GREAT ARMADA OF AMERICAN WARSHIPS AT ANCHOR IN THE HUDSON RIVER AT NEW YORK 


This great fleet, said to be the largest of its kind ever assembled at one place in our naval history, comprises one hundred and four vessels of various types, inc! 
twelve superdreadnoughts, seventy destroyers, ten submarines, and twelve auxiliary craft 
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COST OF LIVING SINCE 1896 RAILWAY REVENUE 
Average 
Dun’s Index Number. Average Revenue 
- — — SERIE aEiEieeennieee + Year Revenue Per Per Ton 
Bread- Dairy and Other Cloth- Miscel- Ending Passenger of Freight 
stuffs. at. Garden. Food. ing. Metals. laneous, Total June 30, Per Mile. Per Mile. 
“ : $s $ $ 8 $ $ Cents. Cents. 
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1896, Jan. 1 wt a 10.969 8.898 12.787 2.80: 13.403 77.780 1896 2.019 

1897, Jan. 1 423 oe 10.456 8.170 12.407 35.0 12.399 75.502 1897 2.022 

July 1, low JST 52g 8.714 7.887 13.808 64S 12.288 72.455 pa eS 

1898, Jan, 1 3.5 2036 12.371 8.212 14.654 57 12.184 79.940 1898 1.973 

1899, Jan. 1 3.816 By 11.458 9.096 14.150 84: 12.540 425 1899 1.978 

1900, Jan. 1 3.25 2 13.702 9.200 17.484 3.085 16.312 5.295 1900 2.003 

1901, Jan. 1 486 8. 15.556 9.504 16.024 5, 15.881 5.66 1901 2.013 

1902, Jan. 1...........20.002 9.67 15.248 8.952 15.547 5.37: 16.793 : 1902 1.986 

es is Be ceca cocaucte 9.522 14.613 9.418 15.938 185 16.576 a 1903 2.006 

1904, Jan. 102 8.138 15.287 9.653 17.316 5.887 16.759 .142 1904 2.006 

1905, Jan. 8,27 7.950 13.948 10.699 16.319 i, 16.936 ee 1905 1.962 

1906, Jan. 3.55 8.426 14.399 9.822 19.315 _# 18.809 46 1906 2.003 

1907, Jan. 1..... 16.079 9.350 14.965 9.760 19.637 O87 19.386 26 1907 2.014 

1908, Jan. 1...........23,.254 8.146 17.380 10.236 18.849 7.235 19.185 5 1908 1.937 

es eee . 21.480 9.142 18.104 10.396 18.024 3.918 17.783 1909 1.928 

1910, Jan. 1...........23.830 9.642 18.906 10.803 20.635 7.496 22.122 1910 1.938 

1911, Jan. 18.010 9.485 18.073 11.196 19.644 i518 22.177 115,102 1911 1.974 

1912, Jan. 1...........23.523 8.920 21.286 12.261 18.630 3.07 22.437 123.488 1912 1.987 

1913, Jan. 10.912 17.925 11.073 21.015 7.945 22.082 120.832 1913 2.008 

1914, Jan. 1...........21.961 12,150 20.087 10.950 20.664 3.17 22.546 124.528 1914 1.982 

1915, Jan. 1 ..........25.001 10.705 19.289 10.602 19.724 16.163 21.794 124.168 1915 1.985 «132 
4 4 1916 2,006 .716 

2006, dum. 1... cecktn ccd “a 20.509 11,212 23.420 18.893 24.820 157.080) Calendar year Class I Roads: 








1916 2.091 107 

1917, Jan. 1........:. 36.152 15.020 25.167 12.928 30,082 24.451 25.762 169.562 ~ 
Web. 1... 0... ccc 00080 O00 16.124 27.372 2.988 30.380 24.029 26.515 176.273 
Mar. 40,955 17031 31.509 3.166 30.389 25.977 27.217 186.244 
Apr. 3.813 18.894 29.301 3.288 30.678 26.685 27.354 190.012 
Seg aéukces dae 19.385 30.722 3.7 52.081 28.443 208.435 
June 1 504 19.810 33.606 3.865 33.025 29. ; 212.585 ¢ 
July 1...........53.918 18.824 26.499 oan 36.527 2.39 29.6 211.950 
Aug. 1 64,071 17.746 21.247 O21 36.917 82.57% él, 218.779 
ae SPreerrree 19.355 22.751 38.615 32.657 31.392 215.010 
Oct. 1 018 19.127 25.802 39.436 31.155 32.55 219.679 
Nov. 1 6 15.168 25.886 18.720 40.444 29.84: 32.008 220.750 
Dec. 53.996 19,008 27.021 18.767 40.745 28,41: 32.222 220.172 


19t8, Jan. 4.276 19,292 27.416 18.744 Mi 9,27: 32.28 222.175 
Feb. 20.577 28.768 18.848 2. 82.85 27 .020 





SS eer HAS 20.917 27.125 19.194 2.2133 29.914 33.113 227.977 | first 6 mos. : 
Apr. 57.036 24.155 20.326 3.382: 29.508 33,7: 230.313 1918 2.050 .720 
May  takeniawae ‘ 23.706 21.414 3.4 29.880 34.4: zn | (Estimated) 
pS eer 22.36: 23,826 21.096 é 29,936 34.556 224.845 

July 1...-.. 51.42 23.715 24.750 21.929 5.23% 30.170 35.34 232.575 

Aug. 51.62 23.085 24.681 22.307 28. 80.545 30.7: 232.058 
SS arr 23.66 25,009 22.491 738 30.609 36.056 232.882 | last 6 mos. 

Oct. 22.8 26.489 38.010 30.677 36.47 233.227 1918 2.800 fi 
Nov. AT: 21.93 27.33 23.367 30.554 36.202 30.528 (Estimated) 
Dee. 7.947 21.556 27.631 23.407 30.394 


1919, Jan. 48.599 22.192 27.138 23.962 Lf 28.762 
Feb. 1...........44.999 21.55 24.705 23.400 2.24 28.587 
22.937 23.847 40.464 28.217 34.912 217.037 


A CARTOGRAPHIC COMPARISON BETWEEN RAILWAY RATES AND COST OF LIVING 





This table and chart give in graphic 
form facts discussed in Mr. Price’s ar- 
| = ticle. A glance at the chart shows at 
oo mn te Oe ee : once that the cost of living has steadily, 
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| and in the last two or three years enor- 
F< FE ICE SAL, NP ABR. ST a am : a ie mously, risen. This is indicated by the 

Average Revenue per ton of freight per mile. ee ees ee See ee: ey upper black broken line. The solid black 
Average Revenue per passenger per mile. | line shows that from 1896 to 1917 pas- 
Cost of living as indicated by Duns Index Number _ a senger rates remained practically sta- 
tionary. The dotted line indicates that 
during the same period freight rates 
decreased. 

The figures in the table on the upper 
half of this page show the same result 
in statistical ‘i: A combination of 
commodities, for instance, which cost 
$77.77 on January 1, 1896, cost on Octo- 
ber 1, 1918, $233.22, and on March 1 

— ss of this year $217.03. But the table of 

TT index Number (Cost of living) June 1% 1896 ___ railway revenue shows that passenger 
| | » * i « » » (919 — 230375 | | | rates were the same in the early part of 

| Freight Revenue per ton mile June ee 1918 that they were in 1896, and that 

—— * se Last six months 1916—___ 900 _,_-__ freight rates were a trifle less. It is 

a roemanger nee png ee s bo en [oo oe | neil clear that the wages of employ- 

i | | reas 69 ees must go up with the cost of living. 

all = It is equally a mathematical deduction 

a that railway rates must go up also to 
” meet this necessary rise in wages or else 

FISCAL YEAR ae aod ye will be bankrupt.—TueE 
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who are sufficiently interested in the sub- 
ject to apply for them to me at 15 Wall 
Street, New York. 

I make this offer because I believe that 
the general adoption of an Index Number 
Wage will provide a permanent solution 
for many of the problems that must con- 
front both the employer and employee as 
the purchasing power of money changes. 
Such a wage, automatically rising and 
falling as the cost of living fluctuates, 
would to a great extent obviate strikes, 
lessen discontent, and reconcile the wage. 
earner to lower wages when prices decline, 
because he would realize that when they 
went up again his pay would be increased 
without any demand on his part. The 
Index Number Wage would also lead the 
employee to become a student of econom- 
ics and practice an intelligence in buying 
that would make extortion or profiteering 
on the part of the retail merchants with 
whom he dealt extremely difficult. The 
head of one of the establishments that 
has adopted the Index Number Wage 
tells us that his employees admit that 
their money “ goes much further” than 
it used to, because their “H.C. L. En- 
velopes ” contain a slip giving the whole- 
sale prices of most things that they need, 
and by comparing it with. the retail prices 
demanded of them they can see whether 
they are being overcharged or not. 

But it is in our greatest industry, 
namely, transportation, that the adoption 
of an Index Number Wage seems to 
promise the most desirable results. 

It would promote not only a feeling of 
contentment among the employees, be- 
cause they would have a consciousness of 
equitable treatment, but it would also 
bring the public to a better understand- 
ing of the problem that the railway man- 
agers have had to face latterly and recon- 
cile the patrons of the roads, be they 
travelers, shippers, or-consumers, to the ad- 
vance in rates recently established or any 
further: advance that may be necessary. 

As we look back over the records since 
1896, we are. driven to the conclusion 
that railroading is the only business in 
the United States in which the charge 
for the service rendered or the: article 
sold does not bear some relation to the 
cost of production. 

In the case of transportation, the cost 
of production is in the last analysis the 
cost of the labor employed, for whether 
this cost of labor is reflected directly .in 
the wages paid, or indirectly in the cost of 


the materials (fuel, oil, steel, ete.) pur- ° 


chased, makes little or no difference. If 
coal costs more, it is because the miners 
are better paid. If steel rails are higher, 
the advance reflects the higher wages 
paid for their fabrication. If oil has in- 
creased in price, the enhancement is due 
to the greater cost of the human energy 
required for its production ; and so it is 
all along the line. The cost of providing 
transportation is almost entirely made up 
of the cost of labor. There may be some 
who will take exception to this statement 
and claim that since the interest paid on 
the capital invested or borrowed does not 
go into the wage-earner’s pocket it is not 
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accurate to assert that this element of 
cost fluctuates in relation to the cost of 
labor or the cost of living, which have 
latterly become terms that mean nearly 
the same thing. 

This might be true, were it not for the 
fact that all parts of a railway are con- 
stantly wearing out and have constantly 
to be renewed. The amount of the orig- 
inal investment and the rate of interest 
thereon may be static, but the material 
or labor used in necessary replacement as 
the rails or bridges first purchased wear 
out represents human energy that must be 

aid for at the market rates. It is there- 
ore clear that, except as to the profits 
paid out in dividends or carried to sur- 
plus account (which aggregate hardly 
more than ten per cent of the entire gross 
revenue), the railway business is simply 
one of buying and selling human energy, 
either physical or mental. 

In the light of this statement it would 
be natural to expect that railway rates, 
railway wages, and the cost of living 
would fluctuate in unison, but this has not 
been the case. Since 1896, until Mr. 
McAdoo raised them last summer, freight 
and passenger rates have been practically 
unchanged and wages were advanced but 
little, while the cost of living has steadily 
increased. The existence of this anomaly 
is made clear by the chart and tabulated 
comparison on the preceding page. 

The lines which run irregularly across 
the chart follow the fluctuations recorded 
since 1896 in the cost of living and railway 
rates in the United States as shown by the 
tabulated figures. It is assumed that the 
average revenue received by the railways 
for hauling a ton of freight or a passenger 
one mile represents, as it does, the charge 
made for transportation, and that Dun’s 
Index Number, which is used, reflects the 
changes in the cost of living recorded 
from year to year. 

Lack of space makes a more detailed 
description of the method used in the 
computation impossible, but the signifi- 
cance of the figures will perhaps be better 
understood if it isexplained that they show 
that the necessaries of life which could 
have been bought at wholesale for $72.45 
on July 1, 1897, would have cost $233.22 if 
bought on October 1, 1918. From July 1, 
1917, the index number figures are given 
month by month, as the advance immedi- 
ately after the United States entered the 
war was almost unbelievably rapid, and 
the freight and passenger rates for both 
the first and last half of 1918 are closely 
estimated because the official averages 
have not yet been made up. A careful 
study of these exhibits will show that, 
even including the advances established 
last summer, freight and passenger rates 
are but twelve and twenty per cent higher, 
respectively, than they were in 1896, while 
the cost of living has risen over two hun- 
dred per cent. 

It is not surprising that under such 
conditions the railway employees were 
impelled to use every means at their com- 
mand to secure an increase in their pay, 
and that the railway managers resisted 
their demands because the Inter-State 
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Commerce Commission would not permit 
an advance in rates. 

Discontent, strikes, reluctant conces- 
sions to the wage-earners, impaired effi- 
ciency, and the near bankruptcy of the 
railways were the consequences, complete 
insolvency being averted only by the 
action of the Government in taking over 
the transportation industry on January 
1, 1918. 

When this was done, it immediately 
became clear that a substantial advance 
in the wages of railway employees was 
necessary in order to retain their services 
and enable them to live. It was granted, 
and freight and passenger rates were after- 
ward advanced by twenty-five and fifty 
per cent, respectively, in the hope that the 
increased revenue secured would offset 
the increased cost of labor. The advance 
in wages allowed, plus the advance in the 
cost of supplies, has, however, proved to 
be greater than the increase in revenue 
resulting from the advance of rates, and 
a deficit of approximately $200,000,000 
for the first year of Government operation 
is the result. 

This deficit is plainly due to the pre- 
vious maladjustment or lack of adjust- 
ment between costs and rates. 

If in 1896 it had been practicable to 
establish, and there had been established, 
an Index Number Wage and an index 
number freight and passenger rate in 
the railway business, how much trouble 
and distress would have been avoided ! 

Now that the railways are under a 
single management, is it not practicable 
to do something of the kind? It should 
not be necessary to advance rates in the 
same proportion that wages were in- 
creased. Allowance should properly be 
made for the greater operating efficiency 
that is the result of scientific progress 
and the reduction in overhead costs that 
is possible with an increased density of 
traffic, but the experience of the last 
twelve months shows that the public do 
not object to paying higher rates when 
there is good reason for them; and no 
clearer demonstrandum ad hominem of 
their reasonableness can be furnished 
than the evidence of increased cost of 
living and of labor that the index num- 
ber supplies. 

Since the foregoing was written I notice 
that the Index Number Wage has been 
adopted in Ergland in the case of at least 
one important concern, as witness the sub- 
joined clipped from the New York “ Jour- 
nal of Commerce” of April 13, 1919: 

London, March 14. 
Announcement was made by Lord 

Harris, Chairman of the South African 

Gold Trust, Ltd., at its annual meeting, 

that an arrangement had been entered 

into with the clerical forces whereby the 
bonus paid the staff would be re m ee 
by the cost of living, ¢. e., it would flue- 
tuate with this cost as indicated by 
Sauerbeck’s index number of commodity 
prices. The agreement provides that 
the bonus should be represented by the 
index figure at the date when the 
arrangement was made, and that salaries 
shall not fluctuate below a certain mini- 
mum recognized as the pre-war standard. 
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one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together. ] 


I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: Progress at Paris; The Revised 
League; The Terms of Peace ; How 
Germany Looted France. 
Reference : Pages 681, 696, 697. 
Questions : 

1. Read My. Mason’s article first, and 
then describe how Germany looted France. 
2. If reports from Enrope are correct, 
what ‘has the Peace Conference agreed 
upon as to the Saar Valley? (See page 
6381.) 3. Should France be allowed to 
own this region both economically and 
politically ? Discuss, giving reasons for your 
position. 4. Note carefully the wording of 
the Monroe Doctrine amendment to the 
draft of the League covenant. Tell, with 
reasons, what you think of this comment 
about that amendment: “It is clumsy, 
maladroit, confusing, awkward, and inaccu- 
rate.” 5. Is it accurate to speak of the 
Monroe Doctrine as “an international en- 
gagement” or as a “ regional understand- 
ing”? Diseuss. 6. Tell why, in your opinion, 
the Allies did or did not do right in omitting 
Japan’s proposal as to race discrimination. 
7. What is the plan of reparation for 
Germany as reported in The Outlook? 
8. Ought Germany to be made to pay the 
entire cost of the war incurred by the 
Allied nations ? Discuss at length. 

I[—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Topic: The  Bolshevists’ Programme ; 
Some Aspects of Bolshevism. 
Reference : Pages 686, 687 ; 688-692. 
Questions : 

1. What is Bolshevism according to the 
programme of the Bolshevists themselves 
as summarized in The Outlook’s editorial 
on pages 686, 6877 2. What leads The 
Outlook to say that “ we do not think they 
[the Russian people | will gain anything by 
substituting the dictatorship of Socialism 
for the dictatorship of Czarism”’? 3. Name 
several aspects of Bolshevism as set 
forth in the first three articles on the 
topic “Some Aspects of Bolshevism.” 
How do you account for the fact that 
there is lack of agreement among these 
writers on Bolshevism? In what respects 
do they disagree? 4. What are the two 
fundamental objections to Bolshevism 
stated by a member of the staff of The 
Outlook? (Page 692.) Do you consider 
these objections sound? Give several rea- 
sons. 5. Make specifie constructive sug- 
gestions in commenting on this sen- 
tence: “The remedy for, Bolshevism is 
a sane and far-reaching programme of 
constructive social democracy.” 6. Read 
three books on this subject : “ From Czar 
to Bolshevik,” by E. P. Stebbing (John 
Lane); “ Bolshevism,” by John Spargo 


(Harpers) ; “The Chaos in Europe,” by 

Frederick Moore (Putnams). 
III—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 

A. Topic: The Victory Liberty Loan. 

Reference: Editorial, pages 685, 686. 

Questions : 

1. On what conditions is the Victory 
Loan being offered to the American peo- 
ple? 2. Explain how “the same reasons 
apply to the Fifth Loan that applied to 
the earlier loans.” 3. State in detail the 
Liberty Loan safe-deposit policy of the 
East Brooklyn Savings Bank. Give rea- 
sons why this is a good policy. 4. Discuss : 
“The notes are not truly sold if the banks 
take them. To do most good the depositors 
should take them and pay for them from 
income.” 5. Give reasons why The Outlook 
is right in saying: “ The true American is 
one who stands by America in peace as 
well as in war. The coming Victory Loan 
will be the test of our Americanism.” 

B. Topie: President Wilson. 
Reference: Pages 693-696. 
Questions : 

1. What, according to the writer of tiris 
article, is President Wilson’s theory of the 
place of the President in American polit- 
ical life? Explain very carefully. 2. In what 
ways does knowledge of this theory held 
by President Wilson explain his actions 
since he became President? Illustrate your 
remarks. 3. The Outlook believes that 
President Wilson “has done some very 
great things” and “some very small 
things.” What proof can you furnish for 
this belief? 4. ‘The author of this article 
says: “Mr. Wilson has an intellectual 
rather than a social nature.” In what ways 
is this of value and of harm to him and 
the country? 5. Explain what the writer 
terms the President's “ power of publicity.” 
Of what value is this? Discuss. 6. What 
are some of President Wilson’s faults ? 
Diseuss whether they are serious ones. 
7. Write out a list of all the facts about 
American history and government found 
in this article. 8. Two books interpreting 
President Wilson are: “ Woodrow Wil- 
son,” by A. M. Low (Little, Brown), and 
“ President Wilson,” by Daniel Halévy 
(John Lane). 

LV—PRUPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. President Wilsen has the right view 
of the Presidency. 2. Land and eapital in 
America should be nationalized. 


V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 


(All of the following words and expressions aro 
found in The Outlook for April 23,1919. Both 
before and after looking them up in the dictionary or 
elsewhere, give their meaning in your own words. 
The figures in parentheses refer to pages on which 
the words may be found.) 

Plebiscite (681) ; opportunism, commu- 
nist (687); confiscation (689); precon- 
ceived notions (691) ; perverse (693) ; non- 
plused (694); rostrum (695); tactician, 
intuition, political sagacity (696). 


A booklet suggesting methods of using the Weekly Outline of Current History will be sent on application 








WHITE 


BY DOROTHY LEONARD 


“T think I like white flowers the best of 
all 

And almost every flower is white in 

May— 

You, delicate white iris, out to-day, 
Spirea, apple, creeping-pink, this tall 
Old lilae, put so close against the wall 

I go upstairs to pick its topmost spray, 

Sweet late narcissus, where a snow- 

drift lay, 
And now the drifting cherry petals fall.” 


“Oh, look at tulips, at the rosy dress 
Of almond bushes, or alyssum bright ! 
Are your pale blooms as fair as these ¢ 
Confess !” 
“Not in the daytime, but they shine 
at night 
When gay flowers fade—like love and 


tenderness, 
From shadow’s very face they gather 
light !” 
THE SERVICE OF THE 
FAITHFUL 


In the Syrian Desert, eastward from 
Jerusalem, the cruel migration of one suf- 
fering group of Armenians ceased. Worn, 
diseased, bereft, starving, they organized a 
church and conducted Christian services. 
This fact would never have been known had 
not the congregation in its extremity sent 
a delegation to the Church of Jerusalem. 
They stated their mission in some such 
terms as these : 

“Our Armenian congregation in the 
desert east of the Jordan sends greetings 
to the Church in Jerusalem. We Tae your 
advice as to what shall be our choice, in the 
alternative we have of denying our Christ 
by becoming Moslems or of starving to 
death. As the Church in Jerusalem decides, 
the Church in the Wilderness will do.” 

The missionaries in Jerusalem had 
neither funds nor food for relief, and, after 
earnest prayer, gave to the delegation this 
message : 

“ Bethou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” 

Back to their people the delegation took 
the message, and the Church in the Wil- 
derness (probably the same _ wilderness 
where our Master met his temptation) re- 
mained “ faithful unto death.” — From “ The 
Friend,” Honolulu. 


JAZZ 


It is a far ery from the Golden Age, 
when the gods dwelt among men, to the 
Age of Jazz, when the gods flee and cover 
up their ears, but in the long jumps that 
get us nowhere, and the high hurdles that 
serve no purpose but to unsettle the mar- 
kets, we are all to the mustard. 

The underlying theory of Jazz is to think 
the worst of the popular taste and then 
conform everything to that conception. 

It isn’t confined to music, however. 

We have Jazz Poetry, or free verse, and 
Jazz Dancing, which is the free verse of 
motion. A thousand churches show forth 
in their exteriors the Jazz architecture of 
the day, and their pulpits resound with Jazz 
Theology. We pour out our millions to 
give our youth a Jazz Education, while 
reform wreaks itself far and wide in the 
production of Jazz Politics. . 

As for Jazz Drama— 

We read about releases. It is a technical 
term, but everybody understands what it 
means. It means that things are being let 
loose upon us.—F. B. in “ Life.” 
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How Great 
Will Be Their 


Easter Joy 


Gathered About a Pile of Stones 
with Only a Memory of 
the Well Loved Church? 


Let us not underestimate the numbing 
effects of the material disasters that befell 
Protestant Churches of France and 
Belgium during the great war just ended. 


The Churches of Christ must 
not lie ruins. 
We must not suffer impover- 
ished congregations to 
main without the comfort 


and guidance of their pastors. 


neglected in 


re- 


Resurrect the Christian hopes ot 
France and Belgium. Give your 
share for those who have given 


all. 


Three Million Dollars 
Needed 


To Rebuild Devastated Churches 
To Care for Protestant Refugees 


To Build Orphanages, Hospitals, 
Homes 


A generous gift will help make 


Their Easter Joy 
Equal Ours 


NOTE.—To meet this great need in a 
great way an International and Interde- 
nominational Committee has been formed 
with headquarters at. 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York,. in charge of 


GEORGE O. TAMBLYN, Director. 
CHARLES S. WARD, Adviser. 
ALFRED R. KIMBALL, Treasurer. 


Supported by every Protestant Denomina- 
tion in the United States, supporting 
every Protestant organization in France 
and Belgium. 
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This example of Bernard Shaw’s ready 
wit is vouched for by “ Punch :” “ When 
Shaw made his tour of the ports, he was 
courteously received by Sir Hedworth 
Meux. The talk happened to turn on the 
theater, and the Aduival confessed him- 
self somewhat at sea as to the merits of 
contemporary writers. ‘ Now, Mr. Shaw,’ 
he said, ‘ will you tell me who is the most 
eminent of the playwrights of to-day?’ 
‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ said Mr. Shaw, promptly.” 

The value of advertising to promote 
railway travel has been recognized by the 
Government in the authorization of the 
expenditure of $1,000,000 by the Railroad 
pauiaiiedion. This sum is to be spent in 
newspaper and magazine advertising and 
on informative booklets. It will be devoted 
to the exposition of the advantages of 
localities rather than those of roads. 


“If your book does not come to you 
within fifteen minutes, speak to the libra- 
rian.” So reads a placard at the delivery 
desk in the New York Publie Library. 
One busy man thought this was too long to 
wait, and complained. He was astonished, 
when taken down among the “ stacks,” to 
tind what a job it is to get one book from 
a million others. He was informed, more- 
over, that the British Museum thinks it is 
doing well if it gets a book wanted in half 
an hour, and that the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale in Paris requires an hour or more to 
produce a volume. He left reassured as to 
the reasonableness of the time schedule. 

“What are the ‘ seven seas ’?” a subscriber 
asks, and adds : “ I can find no explanation 
about them in cyclopzdias or dictionaries.” 
There is indeed a great paucity of infor- 
mation about this calle expression, 
which is the title of one of Kipling’s books. 
A note, however, in the Oxford English 
Dictionary under “seven” reads: “The 
Seven Seas—the Arctic, Antarctic, North 
and South Pacific, North and South Atlan- 
tic, and Indian Oceans.” Curiously, this 
dictionary does not mention the seven seas 
under the word “sea,” but gives instead 
“the four seas—the seas bounding Great 
Britain on the four sides.” 


The loss of appetite for the daily news 
that many readers have suffered since the 
war ended is happily expressed by an 
Idaho woman in the “ Atlantic Monthly :” 
“The war is over... . . It is like that poem 
which says, ‘ But oh, the difference to me 
Life has lost its savor. The paper is a dull 
squabble about indifferent topics that con- 
cern us but little. Glad I am that. the war 
is over. Gladder than I can say. But | suf- 
ferslump from long-sustained excitement.” 


The doughboys shortened the Knights 
of Columbus during the: war to “ K. C.” 
and then made that. into “Casey.” Casey 
didn’t charge anything for his supplies, 
according to a correspondent of “ Collier’s.” 
“Man after man,” he says, “would go to 
a K. C. hut, get cigarettes or whatever he 
wanted, and then ask, ‘ How much?’ ‘Son, 
this stuff doesn’t. belong to Casey,’ the 
secretary would answer. ‘It was just 
handed to us by your folks back home to 
pass on to you. Your money’s no good with 
Casey—get that.” 


What. is the most out-cf-the-way place 
in the United States? A Utah subscriber 
nominates Hanksville, in that State, for 
the distinction. Hanksville, he says, is the 
last post office for several hundred miles to 
the south and a hundred miles to the east. 
The mail that reaches there goes through 


BY THE WAY 







so much hardship that the wrappings are 
usually worn out, for it must pass through 
the hands of three star route contractors 
before reaching its destination. A letter 
from Hanksville, he says, had just reached 
him at Green River, sixty miles away, 
which had been sixteen days en route. 

In further confirmation of the remote- 
ness of Hanksville, our correspondent 
sends us a letterhead (which we are bound 
to say is well printed) which reads: “ -—— 
» Dealer in Dry Goods, Groceries, 
Clothing, Boots and Shoes. Baled Hay 
and Stable Accom modations for Travecers.” 
This doubtless means for travelers’ horses, 
but where would the travelers stay ? 





Everybody remembers, and regrets, the 
impromptu replies that are truthful but not 
complimentary. Here is a sample of the 
thing froman English paper: “ He: ¢ May 
I have just one more dance?’ She: § Well, 
this must be the last. People will think 
you're in love with me.’ He: * Nothing of 
the sort —it’s merely that you're the only 
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girl here I know ! 

The story of Owney, the traveled dog, 
is reviewed in a current magazine. Owney 
started his career as a tourist’ on a postal 
car at Albany, New York. He visited 
every big city in the United States as the 
e of the railway postal clerks. In San 
‘rancisco he was awarded a medal and 
presented with a traveling bag in which to 
carry his blanket and credentials. He went 
ow a steamship to Yokohama and was 
given the freedom of the Japanese Empire. 
The Chinese Emperor gave him a personal 
passport. He returned to America by way 
of Suez, and completed his trip around the 
world in 132 days, bringing back more 
than 200 medals, tags, and certificates as 
testimonials of his travels. His stuffed 
skin reposes in the Post Office Department 
Museum in Washington. 

Is there anything easier to “ put over” 
on the well-to-do publie than a spurious 
picture? A daily 4 tells of a suit to 
recover money paid for a painting called 
“The Grand Canal of: Venice,” by Félix 
Ziem, and another called “ Arab Chiefs 
in the Desert,” by Adolf Schreyer, both 
of which are declared by art experts to be 
bogus and not the work of the celebrated 
artists named. Strangely enough, another 
“s.0 of the same date says that a well- 

nown art critic recently bought for a large 
price at auction a “ Venice” as the work of 
a noted artist, though it was frankly signed 
by the real painter, a comparatively un- 
known man. 

“Speaking about orthography of signs,” 
a subscriber writes, “here is a sample that 
appears on a nice big red barn near my 
town: Gud Hors Fer Sail.’ ” Of a differ- 
ent character is this correctly spelled but 
despairing appeal against prohibition seen 
in the window of a New York City saloon : 
“Who Ever Heard of Giving Water for 
Snake Bite ?” 

The real Sherlock Holmes, William J. 
Burns, believes in the importance of trifles 
in detecting crime. He tells this story to 
illustrate the method of the astute de- 
tective: “A young man sat in a parlor 
alone. A beautiful girl entered. ‘Thereupon 
the young man arose, took six cigars from 
his upper waistcoat pocket, laid them care- 
fully on the piano, and then advanced 
towards the girl passionately, !.is arms out- 
stretched. But the girl drew back. ‘ You 
have loved before,’ she said.” 
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display type is desired. 
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ment Shall first appear. 





Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, 


number named in the advertisement. 
the department may be arranged for on application. 


Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the date of issue when it is intended the advertise- 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Tours and Travel, Real Estate, etc., fifty cents per agate line, four columns to 
the page. Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless 


advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms,”’ ‘*‘ Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. The first word of each ‘*‘ Want”’ advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. Other words 
may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. If answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box 
Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 











Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 





» >: JAPAN — CHINA 
A summer sail on the 
Peaceful Ocean to the 
Land of Enchantment. 


THREE TOURS 
June 10—June 16—July 25 


The 


|AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


also offers a Midnight Sun 
Tour to Alaska, tours around 
the Great Circle of Na- 
tional Parks and general 
travel facilities everywhere, in- 
cluding American Express 
Travelers Cheques — the 
International Currency. 


|| AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


65 Broadway, 





CA M PS Sight-seeing trips 
auto and .. + ae 

Delightful summer climate ky 

Mountain Camp Co., Santa Fe, wae Mexico. 


CANADA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 





LOUR LODGE 


DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 
Beautifully situated, overlooking the far- 
famed Annapolis Basin, Beaman’s Mountain, 
Digby Geo. and the Bay of Fundy. The air is 
dry and clear. e, comfortable rooms. 
Excellent cuisine and service—the table offers 
he best of everything obtainable. Boating, 
4a, fishing, canoeing, hunting, golf. The 
shore r is a six-mile panorama of superb 
scenery, fine walks and drives. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES, five to 
twelve rooms, with bath and all modern con- 
veniences, for families or parties. A private 
home with the service of a first-class hotel— 
an ideal arrangement for a care-free vacation. 
For rates and further information write _ 
AUBREY BROWN, Digby, Nova Scotia. 


MAINE 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
Open June 15 to Sept. 15. Air, scene and 
table all of the best. tilustrated booklet on 
application. Thomas E. Hazell, Summit, N. J. 


HE JOHNSON and Cottages, 
Bailey Island, Me. Seautifully's situ- 
ated on high ground facing Casco Fish- 
ing, boating, om , and other out-of-door 
ports. Good table, fresh — eggs, poultry 
and A... A raised on remises. For 
full particulars address H. + ohnson, Prop. 











CAPE COD pine 


PINES 
COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
placeforsummer. Own garden. N.C. Morse. 


If You Are Tired or Not Feeling Well 


you cannot find a _ more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


3ist Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to ple of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $4.50 per day with meals, or 

2.50 per day without meals. 











sent upon 
. TOLSON. 





BELGRADE LAKE 


CAMPS 


Modem plumbing, all conveniences, fine 
Bass, trout, salmon fishing. An ideal 
pone spot. Moderate rates. 


Francis D. Thwing, Belgrade Lakes, Me. 





‘Iiustrated Booklet __giadl 
request, JOHN 3 
53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON ton Square 

adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 


or more. Location ery central. Convenient - 


to all elevated and street car lines. 
NEW YORK 








Boothbay Harbor 


For three centuries fishermen and 
farmers have been helping nature make this 
quaint old seaport ideal for artists. For four- 

ears I have been making a community 
of summer homes for those who enjoy art 
atmosphere and outdoor life. Monsieur Jules 
a will teach French, Mr. V. Henneman 
of Brug cee, Belgium, painting, and Prof. 
Clarence Hamilton of Wellesley, music. 

Also dramatics, folk dancing, ey we Cot- 

es to let. Catalog and views. A. RANDAL, 





HURRICANE LODGE 
ae and OCOSTAGES 
Ne a coatiaee. —_ oe a. 
Aw wh pees reese i So 
ST 


Extensive ve: 

ae 
Trout fishing. Camping. Golf links, nine well- 
kept greens. Mile course. Tennis and croquet. 
Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. Furnished cot- 
tages, all improvements. Terms $18 to $30 per 
week. Special rates for season. Address K. 
Betxnap, Mgr., Hurricane, Essex Co., N. ¥. 


1, . 
qvertoching, Keene 


DIRONDACKS, The CRATER 

CLUB. Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
Plain. Cottages with central club house 
where meals are serv: References meee. 
For circular or information address JOHN 
BuRNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York. 





Southworth Villa, in the Switzerland of 
Delaware Co. 1,850 ft. elevation. Homelike, 
restful, comfortable. Excellent table. Fresh 
dairy products and vegetables. Charming 
a and drives. Golf, tennis, qoauet, , _Ad. 
B. Southworth, Prop., Trout Creek, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA _ 
Glen Garriff, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


Special rates for June and September. 
SUSAN T. CARSWELL. 


The Wiscasset Bungalows 
and Central Dining Hall 


The comforts of a home without the cares of 
housekeeping. M.C.Lockwood, Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Jamestown, Narragansett Bay . 


posite Newport, R. I 
Thernayte Hotel opens June 1. Fur- 
nished cot ~4 ec equipped: with all improve- 
ments. Book HORGAN, Propr. 


VE R MONT 
({HESTER, VT. “ The Maples.” Delight- 
ful summer home. Cheerful, la e, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and col ; broad 
pee za, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
fs. exchanged. The Misses SARGEANT. 




















WYOMING 
OUTDOORS WITH COMFORT 


Trapper Lodge — Wyoming 


Sixteen Bar-One ge Stock Ranch in the 
beautiful Big Horn Mountains. An attractive 
home for rest and recreacion. Superior table ; 
perfect water; good ay 9 a. Camping 
trips ;gtrout fishin is. ote 
W. H. Wyman & Sons, gn tddress 0., Wyoming. 











Health Resorts 


QANTFARIUM, RYE BEACH, 
4 sod A as home cheng" ne na 
po ients requiring massage, vibration, 
rd illed care. For 5 rticulars and refer. 
‘Mrs. MARY R. FRIZZELL, 








Broadway, Providence, R. I 
Deer Isle 


™ an FIRS (Sunset P. O.), Me. 


Penobscot Bay Resort Region. Inn, cottages, 
tents. A summer home of comfort and a 
beautiful outdoors. One cotieae available 
for family, 6 rooms. Rates moderate. 
$B. KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa. 





Summer in the National Parks, 


California, Canadian Rockies 
Motoring, omging tramping, horseback ri 
ing, resting ook} TE eM PLE 
TOURS, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 


YORK CAMPS£°0N LAKE: 


In famous Rangeley region in “a of 
mountains facing lake. Private jog cabins 
with open fires and baths. Cent: dining. 
room. Golf within easy reach; garage. Boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, mountain climbing. 
Farm one mile from camp furnishes fre: 








Hotels and Resorts 
co N N Ee c T ' c U T 


The Montowese Hotel 


Indian Neck, Branford, Conn. 


Opens June I4th its 4th season. This most 
beautiful location, with its abundance of 
shade, extensive grounds, attractive bathing 
beach and water-front, offers all amusements, 
music, dancing, tennis, golf, and is very de- 
sirable for families and young yeople. Accom- 
modates 250 guests. Send for bee let. 


W. A. BRYAN. 








poultry, certified milk. 
Bok. s LEWIS YORK, Prop. 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
HIGH ROCK HOTEL 


Cottages, Studios, Bungalows. 


SEBASCO ESTATES CO. 


SEBASCO ESTATES 
SEBASCO, MAINE 

Hotel, Club, with modern bungalows and 
)acres in extent. 4 miles shore line. 
ocean, bay. Deep sea and 
ishing ; indoor, outdoor, and water 
sports. Auto accommodations free. Rates 
$3.50 aday. $15 to $22 weekly. Al references. 
FREEMAN H. MerRiTT. WILLIAM A. MILEs. 











ADIRONDACK 
INTERBROOK LODGE and COTTAGES 
Keene Valley, N. Y. 

On direct trail to Mt. Marcy, very heart of 
Mts. Illustrated booklet giving description 
of Keene Valley and the fogs sent on re- 

quest. $15 and $18 a week E. LUCK. 


CAMP LINGERLONG 


On Pine Lake. Includes 500 acres of wild- 
est Adirondack Mountains. Hunting, 4 fahing, 
swimming, canoeing, tennis, saddle horses. 
Tramps to surrounding mountain peaks, Lake 
George and Lake Champlain. Dancing. Ex- 
celient meals. roy bee Cabins and 
ponte $14, $16 and up vate parties entirely 
ted. References required. Manager, 
ROYDEN BARBER, Clemons, Me Be 


} OTEL GLENMORE. In the Adi- 
rondacks. Foothills Mt. Hurricane. 
Family cottages and common dining-room. 
Also single rooms. Everything complete. Golf 
Elevation 2,000 ft. Send in- 
. Weston, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 








links near by: 
quiries to 8. F 


% eases St., Portsmouth, N. H. 
Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 


A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 


mental pet ents. Also elder} le requirin 
care. rriet E. Reeves, M.D) Melrose ane 














An Occupation and 
Sound decodes. Yeni 
ional disorders. Idea 
Farm ; 
tutional atmosphere. 
Booklet on request. Dr. H. W. MILLER, Brewster, N. Y. 
Doylestown, Pa. |an rome s eA to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
assag’ 
Apply for circular to 
BERT LippincoTT WALTER, M.D. 


Mountainbrook fJeceention Cure for 
Home.F ree from insti- 
LINDEN ™. Ideal bay fe Sick 
ment of the invalid. M e, Electricity, 
ss y. 


(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 














Come to Camp Sacandaga <o",u Ake, 


A camp for the lovers of the out-of-doors. 
Refin surroundings. table. Large 
living-hall. Cottages and tents for sleeping. 
ts and canoes. Black bass fishing ikes 
into the woods. Nights around the camp-fire. 
iverything comfortable and homelike. Folder 
and terms upon application. Address Case, T. 
MEYER, e Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 





Country Board 
MAINE COAST Twoor three persons 


may secure BOARD 
with professor’s family at cost from first of 
— till Ae 20th. Beautiful =. rocks, 

ting. “ry fishing, golf, 
lh yo —— and al] modern conve- 
niences. References exchanged. 193, Outlook. 
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